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TRACINGS OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 
UPSALA—SKOKLOSTER. 
I HAD come to Upsala with but one idea regarding it— 
Linnzvs. It is the old capital of Sweden, the seat of 
the primacy, the seat of an old university—full of 
| objects of interest to tourists; but to me, in a distant 
| land, but one word had come in connection with it—the 
| name I have mentioned. Linnzus had been a professor 
at Upsala, and had here worked out those systems of 
the two great departments of organic nature which were 
almost immediately accepted by the studious portion of 
mankind. In his lifetime only a humble functionary of 
| his university, he afterwards became a great lawgiver 


nee 


| in the empire of mind; so that strangers are apt to 


think of Linnzus first, and of Upsala or of Sweden only 
as second to him. Cuvier and others have since im- 


| has almost superseded his arrangement of plants; yet 
| his were great efforts in their day, and have immensely 

advanced the study of nature. Linnzus, therefore, re- 
mains still an object of veneration with all who take 
an interest in that study. It is thus that Time inflicts 
a kind of retribution for the subjection in which the 
common great things of the world usually keep the rare 
great things of the intellect. In Linnzus’s own day, 
what was he in comparison with contemporary national 
affairs and public men? Now, what are they in com- 
parison with him? 

It was necessary, however, to take the visitable things 
of Upsala in such an order as might seem most con- 
venient. Having resolved to spend the early morning 
|| in an inspection of Old Upsala, I had the carriage at 
|| the door so early as six o'clock. Old Upsala, situated 
|| about three miles from Upsala, is a little worn-out town, 
! with a curious antique church. It is one of the earliest 
| seats of the Christian worship in Sweden, and con- 
| nected with many remarkable events in the national 
|| history. I quickly comprehended the absolute and re- 
| lative situations of the two places. The country is here 
| flat, with little to vary the surface excepting an 6s and 
| a muddy river winding through the plain, the one in- 
| tersecting the other. At a place where the 6s runs 
|| parallel with the river, the modern city is situated; 
|| one part of it on the elevated ground, another on the 
|| plain skirting the opposite side of the river. At an 
|| extremity of the és, in the midst of the plain, stands 
|| Old Upsala. Towards that place the ds becomes 
|| broken up into mounts of decreasing size, composed 
|| of water-worn gravel of primitive rock, with angu- 
|| lar blocks scattered sparingly over the surface, and 
l the clay of the plain overlying their skirts. In these 
respects they precisely resemble the mounts called 
Inches in the Carse of Gowrie in Scotland. The arrange- 
ment indicates that the mounts were first in existence ; 


then the blocks were quietly dropped on them, probably 
by icebergs ; finally the clayey plain was deposited. 

On the outskirts of what appears a little village 
full of orchards rises the church, with the last of the 
mounts close beside it. It is certainly a great curiosity 
in its way. The oldest part, towards the west, is a 
square tower of exceedingly rude masonry, composed of 
clumsy masses of the primitive rock of the country, 
probably erratics from the és: it has two round-topped 
arches in each side, and narrow small windows of the 
like form above. The body of the church and the 
semicircular projection on the east end are compara- 
tively modern, but only a degree less rude. We acquire 
a strange idea of the Sweden of the thirteenth century 
when we consider that this was its primate’s church. 
The nearest approach to it in Britain with which I am 


| acquainted is the Culdee church of St Regulus at St 
proved upon his classification of animals, and Jussieu | 


Andrews—which, however, is much more elegantly con- 
structed. The Round Towers of Ireland are also of finer 
architecture. It is known that this church stands upon 
ground where a great heathen temple formerly stood, 
and indeed some antiquaries profess to believe that the 
square tower is a part of that temple: This, however, 
I should think far from likely. 

An aged sexton or beadle having been summoned, I 
was admitted to the interior, which proved to be as 
homely as the exterior is rude. Everything has an an- 
tiquated air. The very doors, full of rusty nails, hung 
upon clumsy old hinges, and opened by keys upwards 
of a foot long, serve to carry the mind back into 
ancient times. Old as the interior furnishings are, there 
is an older disused altar-piece laid aside in a corner, 
with mutilated figures of saints, in faded gilding— 
evidently such an article as may have met the eyes of 
the Erics and the Swenos in days long prior to the 
Reformation. There is also a torso figure in wood, said 
to be of the pagan god Thor; but the form of the body 


and the drooping head clearly betray a Christ on the || 
In the same corner is an ancient money-box of | 


Cross. 
singular material. It is composed of a section of a huge 
tree, of the size of a beer-barrel, the receptacle being 
hollowed out and covered with a lid moving on hinges, 
and to which there seem to have been at one time nine 
hasps for as many locks: seven yet survive. Within 
it is kept the ancient censer for incense. 

At the east end of the surrounding burial- ground 
there is a narrow space screened off by a thick yew- 
hedge. The natural gloom of the spot seemed to ac- 
quire a deeper shade when Quist mentioned that this 
was the place where suicides were interred. It is an 
arrang t, I pr , customary in Sweden. 

I must now turn to the mounts. The remarkable 
natural character of these objects must have from the 
first made some impression upon the popular mind. 


This was probably the reason of the place being selected 
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as a seat of religion and of population. On the last and 
lowest, which has had its top flattened, the kings sat 
to administer justice in early times. In Scotland, on 
mounts precisely similar, called Moot-hills (that is, 
Law-hills), courts of justice were formerly held. The 
Tings, or great asseniblies of the people, for deciding on 
important affairs were also held on this mount. The 
three next mounts, being each about fifty feet high, are 
such striking objects, that even though they had had no 
history, the popular mind would have long ago ima- 
gined one for them. They are said to have been re- 
spectively the burial-places of Odin, Thor, and Freya, 
the leading deities of the Scandinavian mythology. The 
first was ascertained, a few years ago, to have actually 
affurded sepulture to some remarkable person. At a 
considerable depth under the surface, in the centre, a 
rudely-formed recess was discovered, containing the re- 
mains of a human being, and having a passage of forty 
paces long leading to the side of the mount. I was 
conducted through this passage, which is formed of 
rough slabs, into the central recess, and there saw 
through a grating a few of the bones of the ancient 
personage who had obtained so singular and so distin- 
guished a sepulchre. 

The general supposition regarding these mounts is, 
that they are artificial. Only a few persons have ven- 
tured to suggest that they may be natural. That they 
are natural became with me a matter beyond a shadow 
of doubt, whenever I observed their relation to the more 
entire pieces of the 6s, or great gravel ridge crossing 
the Upsala plain. This view was confirmed by finding 
their tops on a level with that of the és at Upsala, and 
by the examination of the sea-made matters of which 
they are composed. It is curious to observe how this 
affects our ideas regarding the mounts. While suppos- 
ing them artificial, we reflect upon them as extremely 
ancient, as the works of an early, rude people—the pro- 
duct of an age totally unlike the present. Admit them 
to be natural, and all is changed. We see in the gravel 
the working of the sea, which we have with us always. 
All is fresh, as if it were a thing of yesterday, and as 
if no intermediate history, referring to Odin or Odin’s 
worshippers, existed in the case. Our ideas of antiquity 
are, as must have often been felt, entirely human, In 
nature there is no archzology, not even in the fossils of 
the primitive formations. There, as with the Author 
of Nature himself, a thousand years are really as one 
day. 

Having returned to town and breakfasted, I lost little 
time in setting out on a tour of the curiosities. The city 
of Upsala has a highly-respectable aspect; its streets 
broad and regular ; its public buildings majestic. There 
is an appearance as if there were no want of money to 
keep things in good order and repair. The Dom-kirk, 
or cathedral, is a huge structure of dignified look, 
though built in great part of brick, to which, somehow, 
I can never reconcile myself as a material for a public 
building. It expresses the Sweden of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, as Gamle (Old) Upsala church 
denotes the first ages after heathenrie. A large Gothic 
church, seated for a Lutheran congregation, can never 
have the same effect as when arranged for the old ima- 
ginative faith, and bearing the thousand proofs and 
ensigns of individual zeal and devotion. Nevertheless, 
the interior of Upsala cathedral is elegant and impos- 
ing, though presenting little that is fine besides an ex- 
tremely beautiful pulpit, with much carving and gilding, 
and a fine silver chandelier, the gift of a lady of rank 
about a century ago. In passing beneath the organ- 
loft, the step is arrested on our beholding, inscribed on 
a blue slab, the name of Linnzus. While he reposes 
here, a mural tablet, with a medallion head, has been 
erected to his memory in a neighbouring recess. The 
side recesses all round are sepulchres, where kings, 
ministers, and generals repose beneath sculptures more 
or less superb. I caught up the names of General 
Bannier, Chancellor Oxenstiern, and Count de Geer, as 
previously familiar to me. In a beautiful Lady Chapel, 


recently decorated, is the tomb of the great Gustavus 
Vasa, presenting recumbent figures of the king himself 
and two of his queens, On the walls are frescoes, by a 
living artist named Sandberg, of a series of events in 
the adventurous life of the king. In one he is disguised 
as @ peasant, about to take his share of duty with the 
flail at a peasant’s house in Dalecarlia; in others he is 
haranguing the assembled peasants, seeking aid from 
the Lubeck magistrates, and leading his brave Dalecar- 
lians on to battle; in others, again, he is seen entering 
Stockholm in triumph; and finally, full of years and 
dignity, he addresses his last parliament. The pictures 
are, on the whole, entitled to much praise ; but I lament 
one pervading blemish in the costume of the king, 
which is that of our cavaliers of the reign of Charles L, 
instead of that we see in Holbein’s portraits. 

It is painful to consider to what a worthless set of 
sons Vasa left his gallantly-bought crown. The eldest, 
styled Eric XIV., seems to have been little better than 
amadman. Amongst his extravagances was a ground- 
less antipathy to the family of Sture, which had given 
several supreme rulers (administrators) to Sweden. When 
Nils Sture approached the king, and, as an assurance of 
his loyalty, handed to him his dagger, the wretched 
monarch clutched the weapon, and instantly buried it 
in the bosom of the noble; after which he betook him- 
self to the woods, wild with remorse. Nils lies here in 
one of the side recesses. King Eric was dethroned and 
poisoned in prison by his brother John, who reposes in 
an adjacent recess, with a superb Italian monument 
representing him and his queen. The vessel bearing 
this fine tomb having been wrecked on its way to 
Sweden, the packages lay many years in the sea before 
being recovered. The arrangement of the royal right 
hand shows that it had originally held a sceptre. The 
removal of that object, is attributed to the illustrious 
Gustavus Adolphus, who was the son of a third and 
equally worthless son of Vasa. Coming, it is said, to 
this cathedral, he wrenched the sceptre out of King 
John’s hand, saying, ‘ When alive, you wrested the 
sceptre from your brother Eric: I now take it from 
you to restore it to him.’ And he actually had it 
placed in the hand of the statue of Eric in the church 
of Westeriis, where it may yet be seen. 

In this church are preserved many curious objects of 
antiquity. Near the communion-table is a small, richly- 
decorated silver chest, with a crown suspended over it— 
its purpose being to preserve the relics of St Eric, a 
sovereign of Sweden who lived in the twelfth century, 
and who was canonised in consequence of his great zeal 
in introducing Christianity. The stranger is conducted 
into a dusky sacristy, a small stone-room attached to 
the church; and there, when a window has been opened, 
he finds himself surrounded by precious things, depo- 
sited carefully in glass-cases. He sees the crowns and 
other regalia of the afore-mentioned King John and his 
queen, exceedingly elegant objects. In the same case 
are superb jewelled communion cups, and massive sil- 
ver candlesticks, with many lesser specimens of antique 
finery. The ancient jewelled crosier of the arch- 
bishops of Upsala is shown apart, in perfect preserva- 
tion. Several chests scattered about the floor attract 
attention. We are told they contain valuables, such as 
articles of plate, belonging to private families in the 
city—placed here for security, as such things are in 
banks in England. 

We are then conducted to an upper side-room, where 
the habiliments of the cathedral clergy are preserved, 
from those employed in Catholic times down to the 
superb ones now in use. ‘This place has gradually be- 
come a recognised depository for antique vestments, I 
saw in a glass-case the dress which Nils Sture wore at 
his death, and in which, it appears, he was originally 
buried. ‘The shirt bears marks as of blood, and in the 
doublet are several triangular perforations—the gashes 
which the ‘ envious Casca made’ The assassination of 


Sture by King Eric was an evetit nearly contemporary 
with the death of Rizzio in Scotland, and helps to cha- 
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racterise a time which seems to have been marked by a 
murderous spirit in high places all over Europe. 

From the cathedral I went to see a collection of works 
of art belonging to the university. I found a consider- 
able number of portraits of royal personages, statesmen, 
and generals, connected with Sweden. The most inte- 


| resting is an original of Gustavus Vasa, presenting a 
| middle-aged man, of grave and intelligent countenance, 


| Sandberg’s frescoes. 


| forehead. 


bearded ; the dress very different from that in Professor 
There is a mask of Charles XIL., 
taken after his death, and showing the wound in the 
I may remark that on this and several other 
occasions in Sweden, when I met with portraits of this 
singular monarch, I was forcibly struck by a certain re- 
semblance which the countenance bears to that of Lord 
Byron. There is the same semi-voluptuous fulness of 
the fleshy parts of the face, the same unconciliatory 
beauty, the same traits of a something allied to insanity 
about the eyes and brow. The unfortunate Gustavus 
III., who fell in 1792 under the stroke of an assassin, is 
recalled by a portrait taken in early life—a beautiful face, 
full of lively-intelligent expression—and by a series of 
drawings executed by himself. Amongst a wearisome 
multitude of similar objects, I singled out only a fine 
portrait of the great Gustavus, and one of John Skytte 


| —a local great man, who in 1625 built a house for the 


professors, still to be seen near the cathedral. 

I had unluckily neglected to bring any letters of in- 
troduction for Upsala, and therefore had no title to 
expect the least personal intercourse with either the 
learned or the unlearned of the place. I do not recol- 
lect how it was that, nevertheless, I was conducted into 
a house near the cathedral, where I presently found 
myself in the company of one of the literati of the city. 
It was Mr Marklin, an adjunct or attaché of the univer- 
sity (a rank beneath that of professor, but coming to 
much the same purpose). Let the reader imagine a 
suite of small rooms, walled with dusty books of all 


world, where the great bulk of mankind are absorbed in 
economic pursuits primarily for their own direct advan- 
tage, an unselfish enthusiasm has stronger claims on 
our regard than ever. Mr Marklin took me to a suite 
of rooms connected with the university, where he has 
been for a long time engaged in collecting, arranging, 
and cataloguing the entire series of tractates of all kinds 
published by professors at Upsala during the last three 
centuries. It includes various fasciculi of Linneus, 
mixed with a countless host of the Obscure and the 
Forgotten, The whole fills many shelves, extending 
through several rooms. The very catalogue, the pains- 
ful work of Marklin’s own hand, forms a huge volume, 
Yet the whole is destined for the British Museum at 
the price of L.340. Could there well be a more affect- 
ing example of scholarly self-devotion? Admiration of 
the labour, and pity for the reward, might almost en- 
gender tears, 

After an early dinner I went to see the library, which 
occupies a double gallery in a large modern building 
placed conspicuously near the schlott. The furnishings 
are elegant without being gaudy, and the books, which 
number 148,000, are in the finest order. There is one 
famous curiosity styled the Codex Argenteus—namely, a 
manuscript Gospels in silver lettering, in the Gothic 
language of Bishop Ulfilas, who lived at the end of the 
fourth century. This volume, which is believed to have 
been written at the end of the fifth, or beginning of the 
sixth century, has passed through many extraordinary 
adventures. It is now kept with great care in a glass- 
case, where some specimens of the writing of Luther 
and Melancthon, and other curiosities, are shown. 

Mr Marklin had offered to conduct me at six to wit- 
ness a marriage of the upper classes in the cathedral. 
It was expected to bring a multitude together, and 
therefore, in more ways than one, to be worthy of a 
stranger’s attendance. At the proper- hour we made 
our way through the crowd of common people filling 


kinds of coats, and filled with tables, cabinets, and glass- that large church, and by the intervention of Mr 
cases, replete with minerals, fossils, and other objects | Marklin, I was accommodated with a place among the 


of natural history, all in pretty much the condition of 
Oldbuck’s study before his womankind broke in upon 
it with their profane besoms and dusters. Then let 
him imagine issuing from some innermost den or pene- 
tralia a little old man, of keenly-intelligent aspect, but 
in a style of attire, and personal condition, recalling 
the scholar of a totally different age and genus from any 
known amongst us. This is Adjunct Marklin, a man 
passing rich with perhaps less than forty pounds a year, 
but who, out of that wealth, has been able to indulge 
literary and scientific tastes to such an extraordinary 
extent, that his collection is now one of the curiosities 
of Upsala. By the vivacious activity of intellect and 
personal movement of this strange old man, I quickly 
became involved in a perfect whirlwind of Swedish 
zoology, geology, and bibliography, hurried from case 
to case, and from shelf to shelf—no stop, no tire on his 
part—until my mind was like the limbs of a man who 
has walked thirty miles without resting. Honest Quist 
followed, like panting Time in Johnson’s well-known 
simile: he had never seen anything like this. At 
length I succeeded in fixing the worthy adjunct down 
upon a local subject—the shells found in the clay of the 
és near the city, as described by Sir Charles Lyell. He 
not only showed me specimens of these, but, at my 
request, agreed to conduct me to the place where the 
shells were found. This walk, however, ended in no 
practical result, beyond that of showing me a great 
gravel-pit dug in the said ds, close to the schlott or 
palace, where, in a bed of clay, interjected amongst 
beds of sand and gravel, these shells had been found, 
all of them being of species which flourish at this day 
in the Baltic. The place is regarded as fully a hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea; but on this point 
I do not profess to speak with precision. 

Ali zealous devotions to objects not sensual or sel- 
fish, even though of dubious or slight utility, must com- 
mand the sympathy of generous minds, In the modern 


relatives within the rails at the Communion-Table. The 


|} gentlemen sat on one side, and the ladies on the other, 


all exceedingly well-dressed. I observed amongst the 
former two elderly men, evidently of high official rank, 
one bearing a gold key on a silk rosette at his haunch 
—doubtless a chamberlain of the king—another wearing 
a dark embroidery round his collar, and many orders 
at his breast. ‘The ladies were brought in singly or in 
pairs by gentlemen, who then, with a low bow, went 
over to their own side of the railed space. One beauti- 
ful old lady—old ladies are often beautiful—I took for 
the bride’s mother, or nearest female relation, as she 
seemed to make it a duty to greet every other lady as 
she joined the group. The whole affair, though formal, 
as passing before the eyes of a multitude, gave me some 
idea of the manners of the upper classes in Sweden. 
The tone of high-breeding was very manifest. It was, 
by the way, curious to see my learned friend, with all 
the ensigns of old-world scholarship about him— 
* si foeda et scissa lacerna, 
Si toga sordidula est, et rupta calceus alter 

Pelle patet’. 
pushing about in this dignified assemblage, and evi- 
dently an object of respect with everybody. There 
was at length some impatience, and even excitement, 
observable in both ladies and gentlemen. The people 
in the body of the church were straining for places 
where they might see well. I could not myself resist 
the contagion of the moment; and when at length 
the young pair came in, the emotion I felt was far 
beyond what I .had expected. It was a union of 
the right and fitting sort, for the parties were both 
young, while the bride had that degree of beauty 
which is expected in all brides, but found in few. 
Without any stop, the gentleman led her up to the step 
before the inner rail, where a superb cushion had been 
placed. As she moved along in her white dress, devoid 
of all ornament but a green wreath on the crown of her 
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head, there was a breathless interest in the beholders. 
Three young maidens in white pressed on her steps, 
and the bridegroom had also his cortége of gentlemen. 
A good-looking, well-appointed young clergyman then 
came forward within the rails, bearing in his hands an 
open book and a white handkerchief, rather too effec- 
tively arranged. All stood up, the bride’s-maids rank- 
ing behind her on the dais, and the bridegroom’s 
friends behind him. An address of some length was 
read; and then the usual questions seemed to be asked 
and answered. The gentleman’s ‘ yaw’ was well heard, 
though not so loud as Petruchio’s; while the lady’s 
assent was conveyed in the gesture so expressive of 
feminine modesty and submission. The bridegroom 
then handed a ring to the clergyman: it was blessed, 
and put upon the bride’s finger. Hands were joined: 
the binding sentence was pronounced. Then followed 
a prayer, the principal parties kneeling, the eyes of 
the rest all reverentially downcast. A second prayer 
concluded the ceremony. The young wife then retreated 
through the press of friends, stopping only to receive 
the felicitations of the beautiful old lady. There was 
now a crowding to the door, on reaching which, I found 
a long suite of carriages driving off with their respective 
burthens, and a crowd of fully a thousand people occu- 
pying the street. I do not know whether it is a custom 
of the upper classes in Sweden to marry in church: if 
so, I give them my cordial praise; for if there be 
any ceremony in the world calling for the utmost pos- 
sible publicity, or for which anything like secrecy is to 
be reprobated, I think it is marriage. I would havea 
couple who have resolved on marriage to invite the 
whole world, if possible, to see that here, in all honour 
and honesty of purpose, they take each other for better 
for worse until death do them part. There is, by the 
way, in Sweden a curious custom connected with mar- 
riage, and allied to this feeling. During the forenoon, 
the bride-elect remains in her house, fully dressed for 
the ceremony, and open to the view of the public, who 
accordingly come pouring in to see her. The principal 
end served is to gratify female curiosity about her dress 
and trousseau, It is said that the custom took its rise 
in the commands of a king in the sixteenth century, in 
consequence of a rumour arising against the fair fame 
of a court lady. The monarch, to prevent such rumours 
in future, caused a fashion to be introduced whereby all 
suspicion would be set at rest one way or the other. 

I visited in the course of the day the old botanic 
garden of which Linnzus had been the presiding spirit ; 
but, to my lasting regret, I failed to make my way to his 
house, though I was told it is still preserved. Upsala, 
as a seat of learning and of learned men, is said to form 
an agreeable place of residence for persons of refined 
manners and moderate income. The reader may have 
some idea of its external attractions from this trivial 
sketch. I left it on the ensuing morning (Sept. 7), and 
at an early hour drove to a spot noted in the history of 
Sweden. In this country, it must be observed, the elec- 
tive principle has always been to some extent maintained 
in connection with the monarchy. During the ages pre- 
ceding Gustavus Vasa, kings and administrators were 
frequently appointed by popular assemblies. These as- 
semblies usually took place at a certain spot a few 
miles from Upsala. There the king, or administrator, 
standing on a stone, swore to observe the laws of the 
kingdom towards his people. In the course of time 
these stones, inscribed with their respective histories, 
accumulated to a considerable number; and at length, 
in 1770, Gustavus III. built a small pavilion over them 
for their protection. To this pavilion, which bears the 
name of the Mora Stenar, I was driven in less than an 
hour. It stands by the wayside under a hill, in a 
country otherwise undistinguished. I found the stones 
ranged along the floor, all of them much worn; while 
an inscription round the ceiling detailed the names of the 
personages elected, with the dates of the elections, from 
Sten Kil in the year 1060 to Sten Sture in 1512. It 
is curious that both the kings of Scotland and the Lords 


of the Isles were in ancient times invested with sove- 
reignty seated or standing upon a stone, and, as we all 


know, the stone used by the former is still kept in a | 


recess under the seat of the coronation chair in West- 
minster Abbey. 

I was now en route to Stockholm, with nothing to 
detain me on the way but a visit to what is certainly 
the principal, if not almost the only show-house, apart 
from palaces, in Sweden. I allude to the mansion of 
Skokloster, belonging to the Brahe family, of which the 
celebrated astronomer of the seventeenth century was 
descended. It is a large quadrangular house of the 
taste of that period, seated very pleasingly on the banks 
of a lake, amidst pine-clad grounds forming some pictu- 
resque scenery. Leaving my carriage at Alsike, I came 
to the borders of a branch of this lake; and then be- 
taking myself to a little boat rowed by a boy, proceeded 
to the mansion of the Brahes. The family was at 
home; but they live in an upper floor, and allow their 
servants to show the principal suites of apartments in 
the other parts of the building. The curious quaint 
moral and religious taste of the seventeenth century 
appeared in the emblematical figures and inscriptions 
which adorn the staircases and galleries. The state 
apartments on the first floor are certainly superb, both 
as to decoration, furniture, pictures, and curiosities. 
Among the family portraits one fastens on Tycho, who 


appears as a good-looking man, with a red beard and a | 
well-elevated forehead. Still more interesting is Ebba | 


Brahe, a beautiful young creature, whom, it is said, 
Gustavus Adolphus desired for his bride; but this plan 
was disappointed by his mother, who, during his ab- 
sence in one of his military expeditions, succeeded in 
marrying her to a private gentleman. The aspect and 
costume recall some of the beauties of our own Lely. 
Underneath hangs an old lady, in a severe mourning 
dress, such as a nonconformist gentlewoman of London 
might have worn about the year 1680. She has lost 
her upper teeth, and seems to have suffered from an 
affection of the eyes. One is disposed to pass this 
portrait with a commonplace reflection on the differ- 
ence between youth and age in woman, when he is 
chilled into a pause by the information that it represents 
the same Ebba Brahe! The royal portraits, from Gus- 
tavus Vasa to Carl Johan and the present Oscar, whose 
friends the family have been and are, make up an inte- 
resting show, as exhibiting the long-continued connec- 
tion of this family with all that was dignified in their 
native history. The drawing-room ceiling is a curious 
whim, being covered with figures of animals in some- 
thing more than high relief, and coloured like life: for one 
thing, a crocodile starts out with a chandelier suspended 
from its mouth. Some cabinets with inlaid work are 
amongst the finest things of the kind I have ever seen. 
On the drawers of one I observed etchings on ivory, 
representing the favourite games and exercises of polite 
society in the seventeenth century. Then there are 
glass-cases of great size, containing rich gold and silver 
cups, ancient rings, purses, and other bijous, mostly 
the property of historical persons. A ruby ring of the 
lovely Ebba is particularly pointed out. Amongst 
other odds and ends are the knife and fork of Gustavus 
Vasa, and the coffee-cup and saucer of the Princess 
Sophia Albertina. 

The uppermost or attic floor (there being four in all) 
is devoted to a library and armoury, both abundant, 
and the former in very fine order. In a side-room is a 
large collection of the philosophical instruments and 
aids to study of the age of Tycho, including a very 
primitive-looking telescope in a leathern case. These 
articles, which must be almost ynique, cast a curious 
light on the early history of niodern science. In the 


same place is an automaton canary in a cage, which 
whistles very energetically, but not very like the bird 
in nature. There are old globes and charts without 
number, and the copperplates of portraits published (I 
may say) centuries ago. 

The armoury contains hundreds of old muskets of all 
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forms, from the earliest to the most modern ; an endless 
variety of swords of all ages; also many specimens of 
articles and munitions of war less likely to be pre- 
served, such as the bandoleers in which musketeers long 
ago carried their shot, each charge having a little case 
for itself. The most conspicuous objects, however, are 
certain suits of old plate-armour, including several 
examples of those in which the knights used to encase 
their steeds. There are likewise specimens of the heads- 
men’s swords of the middle ages—great broad-fashioned 
blades, inscribed with the apologetic sentence, Vim vi 
repellere licet. There are numberless specimens of the 
boots, shoes, leathern doublets and jerkins, and other 
personal habiliments of the men of past ages; some 
belonging to eminent personages—as a suit of clothes of 
Gustavus Adolphus, and even a few fragments of the 
attire of Gustavus Vasa. I remarked walking-canes of 
Charles XII. and Gustavus III., and the dagger of 
King Eric XIV.; evidently, however, not, as is alleged, 
that with which he despatched Nils Sture, since this 
blade would make a four-angled perforation, whereas 
those in Sture’s clothes at Upsala are three-cornered. 
The exhibitor, besides, must have forgotten that if 
the dagger was King Eric’s, it cannot be that which 
committed this foul murder; for the story is, that 
Sture presented his own dagger to the king as a mark 
of submissive loyalty, and that the king turned the 
weapon upon its owner’s bosom. 

I left Skokloster with a deeper sense of the import- 
ance and dignity of the old aristocracy of Sweden than 
I had previously entertained. The wind having by this 
time become violent, I hesitated some time before com- 
mitting myself to so frail a bark as that in which I had 
crossed the lake. There was, however, no alternative. 
Fortunately Quist, among his various occupations during 
life, had been for some time a boatman. To his skill 
and energy I believe I was indebted in no small measure 
for the safety in which I returned to Alsike. I may 
remark that a steamer passing every day along the 
lakes and streams between Stockholm and Upsala forms 
the usual means of reaching Skokloster, which accord- 
ingly has an invasion of curious strangers once in the 
four-and-twenty hours. 

On the brink of the lake at the landing-place I found 
some exposed surfaces of rock, extremely well polished 
and striated, the strie being north-north-east to south- 
south-west when one point was allowed for the variation 
of the compass. At Norjunda church, a few miles nearer 
to Stockholm, I found greater exposures, striated from 
north-north-east to south-south-west by compass; that 
is to say, one point nearer to the true meridian. 

In the evening, soon after dark, I reached Stock- 
holm, and took up my quarters in the Hétel de Com- 
merce, which bears the reputation of being one of the 
best houses of its kind in the city. 4 


DIFFICULTY. 


Few persons are so favourably circumstanced as not to 
be aware that life is encircled with perplexities. All 
attainable advantages have to be gained, as it were, by 
conquest. Man everywhere encounters an antagonism of 
impediments. Without an expenditure of faculty, of 
labour, of valiant personal endeavour, there is no possi- 
bility of progress or advancement in any of the paths of 
social or individual wellbeing. All the satisfactions of 
the universe require to be purchased, must be resolutely 
won, by vigorous displays of manly force, and are yielded 
to none save under a stern compliance with conditions. 
The dominion of nature is despotic: an inviolable obe- 
dience to her appoipgents is indispensable to the success 
of every action; nor is there any means whereby a man 
can fulfil his authentic destiny otherwise than by re- 
conciling his aims and aspirations with the necessary 


tendencies of the natural economy. Human freedom is 
hence contingent upon a due perception of the specialties 
of the Divine arrangements; and a practical conformity 
with these, which constitutes a virtuous activity, demands 


great and faithfully-sustained efforts, and a vigorous and 
determined discipline of spirit. That moral liberty which 
is the highest and most desirable attainment in a man’s 
experience, is achievable only by victory over obstacles, 
by a resolute and successful subjugation of those circum- 
stantial impediments which obstruct the growth and ma- 
nifestation of the soul’s powers and capabilities. 

Thus the position of man in the world is one of immi- 
nent and inevitable difficulty. Having to work out his 
life into harmony with the general design of things, and 
being by nature liable to endless misapprehensions, and 
not the less to manifold practical shortcomings, he is con- 
tinually opposed by bitter and harassing contradictions, 
which dissipate and baffle his best strength, and fre- 
quently overwhelm him with discouragement and failure. 
It is not, however, on that account to be inferred that 
the oppositions and perplexities which we encounter are 
so many instances of unmodified disaster, exerting over 
us nothing but evil influences, and calculated only to 
damage that unity and entirety of being which persons 
desirous of faithfully fulfilling their destination are un- 
derstood to be earnestly striving to attain. On the con- 
trary, it is true, and by a little reflection may be rendered 
clear to the understanding, that all evil which does not 
take the shape of a practical and personal wickedness is 
invested with certain tendencies of benefit, and contri- 
butes indirectly to the production or manifestation of 
some particular good, which, without collision with its 
opposite, might not have been brought into visible action 
or appearance. Of this kind are obviously all those ex- 
ternal hindrances which obstruct the free and spontaneous 
expansion of human character. Repression of any force 
has a disposition to strengthen and augment the force 
itself. So long as the vital power is not utterly extin- 
guished, or to any considerable extent impaired in its 
essential properties, the antagonism will tend mainly to 
consolidate and intensify the repressed energy, so that, on 
the ultimate removal or vanquishment of the obstruction, 
it will probably shoot forth into a more perfect develop- 
ment than would have been otherwise attained. In- 
stances of the sort are by no means singular in the his- 
tory of the human mind, nor even in the wider history 
of nations. And certainly it is a fact-clear to the loosest 
observation, that the men who have been least obstructed 
in their culture, or have had fewest obstacles to contend 
with in their general life-progress, have nowise been re- 
markable for the greatness of their success, or for any 
visible superiority over those who were less fortunately 
situated; while, on the other hand, it is sufficiently well 
known that the most eminent and noteworthy of man- 
kind have for the most part been those whose early 
career was almost inextricably beset with difficulties, 
which needed to be reconciled or overcome before any 
satisfactory progress could be made towards realising 
their peculiar aims and aspirations. 

Indeed nothing great or worthy has ever been done 
in the world without a struggle. Man is evidently 
born to contend with opposition, to wrestle with what- 
soever difficulty may anywhere withstand him, and, by 
that lusty and invigorating exercise, to win additions to 
his native strength. He is the more a man through 
every successful conflict with hardship or temptation. 
Once inspired with a noble purpose, all adversity cannot 
quench the enkindled puissance within him, nor subdue 
the earnest strivings by which he seeks to give form and 
being to the living thought which he personifies. Like a 
suppressed or hidden flame, which for a long time burns 
in secret, making no visible breach in the mass of mate- 
rial which surrounds and covers it, but at last, through 
some slight crevice, ascends gradually towards the air, 
and envelopes all about it in one common conflagration, 
so, by dim degrees, does the fire of manly power work 
silently among the vaults and invisible passages of cir- 
cumstance,till the floors and beams which conceal and keep 
it down are all ablaze with its irresistible heat, and it darts 
up finally in volumes of awe and splendour. And as the 
vastness of the havoc in the material catastrophe is inva- 
riably proportioned to the extent and bulk of impediment 
which, by hiding the presence of fire, fostered its undermin- 
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ing ravages, so it is matter of experience that the greater 
the accumulation of circumstantial obstacles, so long as 
they extinguish not, but only hinder or repress the natu- 
ral energies of a man, the more certainly do they tend, 
by trial and provocation, to strengthen and temper his 
capacity for ultimate and sure victory over all surmount- 
able obstructions, Whatsoever exertion is accordant 
with the principles of nature, that will nature eventually 
sanction and substantiate. All the external oppositions 
and necessities of life are therefore to be regarded as a 
complication of inverse aids and assistances, by a right 
use of which a man’s personal and inward force may be 
the more successfully displayed. Trial, hardship, exas- 
peration, pains, and disappointments, though in them- 
selves unquestionable evils, may be nevertheless trans- 
formed into ulterior and effective benefits, by being seve- 
rally the occasions of stimulating the mind to renewed or 
worthier activity, or by undeceiving the too credulous and 
romantic heart with respect to some of those manifold 
delusions which, from defect of experience, it is so ex- 
tremely apt to cherish, Everything that acquaints us 
with reality, or enables us to comprehend the measure of 
ourselves, contributes more or less in its degree to put us 
into right relations with the world and our own con- 
sciousness, and to bring us into a reasonable conformity 
with the dispensations of existence. 

Every obstruction is, accordingly, a means of culture. 
The world being in a manner organized with special refer- 
ence to the education of humanity, there is nothing pre- 

sterous in believing that difficulties and obstacles have 

n designedly introduced into its constitution for the 
sake of a more adequate cultivation of our faculties than 
would, apparently, have been possible by any less severe 
process. To question the perfection of this arrangement 
would be a manifest impiety against the Maker of the 
universe. Besides, it is evident to human reason that 
the system whereof man is part is altogether fair and 
perfect; that it is based upon an infinite and unchange- 
able goodness, which pervades and vivifies every minute 
and most inconsiderable portion; and is, indeed, the sub- 
stance wherein man’s life and his relations are all funda- 
mentally established. And though we have experimen- 
tally no acquaintance with anything but a mixture of 
good and ill—which we everywhere perceive to be more 
or less constantly allied—yet we have, or at least are 
capable of having, a well-grounded assurance within our- 
selves that there is an absolute goodness which tran- 
seends experience; and that whatsoever destiny awaits 
us, it will be one in just accordance with the infinite per- 
fections. This conviction is sufficient to justify the soul 
in that reliance which it instinctively places on the eter- 
nal integrity of the universe, and through which it un- 
yang re derives an ample and genuine contentment. 
or is it to be doubted that through experience with dis- 
aster, with hindrances, perplexity, or defeat, the mind 
acquires something of additional energy, some superadded 
tone of vigour or of thoughtfulness, a finer and loftier 
discernment, a wider compass of power or sensibility. 
And thus all the inequalities of condition may be finally 
rounded in, even as the curve of the globe, by reason of 
its im ly-acc odating comprehensiveness, reduces 
and includes mountain, and plain, and valley within one 
level and uniform sphericity. 

The testimony of persons who have wrestled strenuously 
with fortune goes invariably to support the opinion, that 
a measure of opposition to a man’s natural wishes and 
ambition exerts over him a wholesome and beneficial in- 
fluence. The unpractised human will is insatiate in its 
demands, boundless in its expectations. For its exorbi- 
tant desires the universe were scarcely too immense for a 
possession, nor its store of endless gratifications too abun- 
dant for its satisfaction. But inasmuch as man is consti- 
tuted to find his earthly welfare in specific and limited 
enjoyments, it is obviously needful that he should learn 
to moderate his inclinations, and not unreasonably spend 
his strength in pursuit of an inordinate and impracticable 
happiness. Therefore his life has been wisely hedged 
about with limitations, to the end that he might the 
better conform himself to the manner of existence for 


which he was intentionally created. The strife and con- 
flict with necessity, whereto he is constitutionally ap- 
pointed, is accessory to the evolution of that personal and 
spiritual freedom which is open to his attainment in the 
world of human effort, Through hardship and manifold 
shapes of trial he advances towards an ultimate con- 
tentedness; and on looking back upon his thorny and 
obstructed path, can even thankfully discern that the 
things which had once so formidably impeded him, contri- 
buted, nevertheless, by their severe and rigorous stimu- 
lations, to brace and invigorate his strength, and operated 
in the end as furtherances of his progress. In this light 
at least many a brave spirit has estimated the effects of 
difficulty upon its individual cultivation, Bitter, doubt- 
less, in the passing were the harsh straitenings and 
humiliations which the proud sufferer had to bear, in his 
long and disconsolate journey on the bleak highways of 
expectation perpetually deferred, with the rough tem- 
pests howling round him, and over his unsheltered 
head only the wide starless gloom and unmitigable cheer- 
lessness of night; yet when the dawn of a more prosper- 
ous day arrived, he could the more wisely bless and 
welcome the joyful sunlight, and while remembering the 
bygone travail of his soul, take comfort in the sight and 
neighbourhood of cheerful things which, but S that 
remembrance, he might have overlooked, or gazed on 
with irrational indifference. Whosoever is called to 
buffet with misfortunes, to toil unrecompensed under the 
weight of irksome tasks, to sacrifice upon the altar of his ne- 
cessity his best gifts and aspirations, or in anyway to bear 
in his own person the painful burthen of poverty or wrong, 
he surely has cause to deem his destiny insupportable 
were it utterly without remedy or hope; but in the faith 
that there is, nevertheless, in all severities a covert and 
inextinguishable beneficence which can exalt and purify 
the oo of him who bears them bravely, there is an 
abiding consolation which may sustain it in patient and 
unwavering endurance. A profound wisdom and an ad- 
mirable encouragement are conveyed in that memorable 
saying of our illustrious and universal poet— 


* There is a soul of goodness in things evil, would men observ- 
ingly distil it out.’ 


The interest and admiration of the world are centered 
for ever around them that brave with magnanimity the 
pape and hostility of circumstances. What is it 
that so endears and glorifies the hero but the lofty and 
unquenchable courage which, even in humiliation and 
defeat, renders him invincible? It is the godlike and 
undaunted energy which flinches not at danger, which 
stands erect and splendid amid ruin and desolation, and 
carries its noble on under all reverses and disasters, 
with an undiminished consciousness of dignity. How 
tame, in comparison, is the pampered stateliness of 
* cushioned ease,’ the soft prosperity that winceth at the 
irritation of a nerve! This is neither beautiful nor 
honourable in the sight of any man. None but the 
mean and frivolous will condescend to pay it homage. 
But the constant sympathy and compassion of man- 
kind cling naturally about the brave, about the valiant 
men and devoted women who sustained their souls 
in cheerfulness amid calamity, wreathing for them 
graceful garlands of imperishable love, and comme- 
morating their steadfast patience with songs of admi- 
ration, The very gods, as was said of old, look with a 
gracious approbation on a good man struggling with 
adversity. Nor is it reasonably to be doubted, notwith- 
standing the endless wreck of noble natures fallen in 
weary conflict with tribulation, that the adversity has 
even been permitted, to the end that they who have to 
contend with it might thereby the more excellently illus- 
trate their manliness, The ennobling virtues that have 
flourished in all ages, and shed a magnificent adornment 
around the history of man, have been nurtured into 
grandeur and stability by the rude assaults of injury and 
opposition, by the ungenerous but inspiring buffetings of 
difficulty and mortal hardship; which, in aiming at their 
repression, furthered and fostered them, nevertheless, 
into a more manifest perfection. Be of courage, thou 
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desponding, heavily-laden heart! nor falter in the prose- 
cution of any enterprise which thou canst conscientiously 
and calmly justify; for in this thou art doing bravely, 
and art in the way of true endeavour, even shouldst thou 
never compass any visible success, Nay, there is or shall 
be inevitable victory for all the worthy; if not now, yet 
assuredly hereafter, in some higher, more congenial sphere 
of being, and where the compensations of fidelity are 
more perfectly dispensed. He who has looked upon the 
sun when, after a stormy day, he went down in glory, 
may have seen therein an emblem of human faithful- 
ness—how that which is beautiful is never lost, but 
becomes finally vindicated and revealed—may have seen 
that the lordly orb, whose presence was obscured through- 
out the day, had nevertheless pursued his path across 
the heavens; and that the clouds which intercepted his 
shining did in the end become illumined with his rays, 
and in streaks of manifold-coloured radiance made the 
western sky ablaze with splendour: and in this gorgeous 
apotheosis of light he may have discerned an apt simili- 
tude of the brilliant transfiguration which succeeds to 
every career of faithful effort sustained amid the storms 
and obscurations of calamity, 

Let us learn to endure hardness ; for difficulty, though 
it darkens and disturbs, does also elevate and beautify 
the life of man; even as abrupt prominences and the 
rough irregularities of nature make the boldest and most 
admirable scenery. An easy life isnot the noblest. Ina 
smooth current of undeviating tranquillity there is little 
to exalt the thoughts or sensibility of mind and heart. 
What, in nature, is more uninteresting or destitute of 
grandeur than a flat, unvarying stream, flowing languidly 
through a level country? But would you see the beauty 
and sublimity of a river, follow it up into the hills, mark 
its progress among the rugged rocks, see how it dashes 
boldly from ledge to ledge, writing the story of its 
struggling restlessness in furrows on the brow of hardest 
stone, casting around it a splendid tumult with its very 
foam and spray; and where it attains to the majesty of 
a waterfall, ‘taking the rainbow from the skies to fold 
around its breast.’ Even such is human life: bounding 
mightily through the pass of danger, and over the rough 
besetments of earthly difficulty. By earnest deeds and 
sublime endurances, by the lusty wrestlings which try 
his strength, by vigorous action in the face of obstacles 
and temptation, a man is spiritually and everlastingly 
ennobled, He puts the world under his feet, and through 
his mastery over fortune, repairs incessantly the dilapi- 
dations of his life; turning all harshness and perplexity 
into blessed uses, and drawing consolation from the bitter 
wells of sorrow; deriving nourishment from that which 
seemed to threaten his destruction; and, by his natural 
robustness, wrenching delight out of anxiety: even as a 
painful thought in a poet’s brain will shape itself in 
words of beauty. Let no man shirk his share of terrestrial 
hardships, never pamper himself into undue sensitive- 


ness or anxiety for ease, but boldly bear the brunt of 


human strife: manfully endure whatever ought to be 
endured, manfully contend against whatever ought to be 
encountered, for this is the wholesome exercise whereby 
he gathers power and access of life to his own soul. 

J.L. 


CHATEAU LIFE IN ENGLAND. 
LIFE BELOW STAIRS—A VISIT—AND A MARRIAGE. 
A MANORIAL dwelling has many other inmates besides 
those who claim it as their hereditary home; and in 
sketching chateau manners in England, we cannot 
with propriety leave out the servants’ hall—the scene 
of the other and far different drama of life below stairs. 
The family at Marston was exceedingly well ordered ; 
every consideration was shown for the servants—they 
ought to have been the happiest of domestics, judging 
from their position and mode of treatment; and their 
appearance, when seen all together at the winter festi- 
vals and on Sundays, gave me that impression. We 


walked to church, for the grounds opened into the 
churchyard; and besides the two footmen who preceded 
us to open the church door, were followed thither, at a 
little distance, by all the servants except two—the 
kitchen-maid, who had to cook their dinner and our 
luncheon, and a man whose office it was to keep up 
the fires. The others went to church in a procession of 
two and two, the way being led by the butler and 
housekeeper. A more respectable band of servants I 
never saw; but they were well ruled; and those who 
govern well are generally well served, whether the 
scene of dominion be a kingdom or a family. When 
the afternoon service was over, they were to be seen 
walking in groups about the village, to which, in the 
course of the week, they were frequently despatched 
on errands of charity, that must have had a good effect 
on their minds, by teaching them to take an interest in 
the welfare of their poor brethren. 

But our readers must now accompany us to the offices 
of Marston at early morning. It is near eight o’clock, 
the breakfast hour for the servants, and preparations 
are already making for the morning meal. The kitchen- 
fire is blazing up joyously, scorching the face of the 
kitchen-maid as she fries bacon in no stinted quantities 
for the men’s breakfast, for it is a popular dish with 
the grooms ; and on the hall-table stands a huge piece 
of cold beef, plates, tankards, tea-cups, and several large 
loaves of household bread. The hall is still gaily gar- 
nished with holly and ivy, and a large piece of mistletoe 
hanging over the door has afforded scope for much 
mirth; but the jest having been exhausted, and its day 
gone by, it is now withering unheeded. The fire here 
nearly rivals that in the kitchen, and it. is needed; for 
as the coachmen, grooms, and stable-boys enter, in 
obedience to the summons of the breakfast-bell, they 
all loudly exclaim against the severity of the cold. The 
water-pipes are all frozen; Adams has pumped in vain; 
and Thomas the gardener has been obliged to fire on 
the ice in the pond to procure water. They gather 
round the board, not without a joke or two exchanged 
with John, the head footman, who, having been long in 
service in London, plays the part of the fine gentleman 
among them, and takes coffee and an egg for breakfast. 
The female servants, consisting of two housemaids, the 
kitchen- maid, dairy-maid, under kitchen-maid, and 
laundresses, drink boiled milk ; the stablemen generally 
home-brewed ale, in the style of Elizabeth’s day. The 
meal is a cheerful one, characterised by great civility to 
each other, especially on the part of the footmen to- 
wards the maids, who are addressed by them as ‘ Mrs 
Ann’ and ‘ Mrs Jane.’ There is a great difference be- 
tween the servants of Marston Manor and the maids- 
of -all- work, or boys-in- buttons, by courtesy desig- 
nated ‘ pages,’ whose physiology has already amused 


the public: they (the former) speak another sort of | 


English, purer and better to the ear, though occa- 
sionally the footman, John, rivals Mrs Malaprop in 


the misapplication of resonant words, of which his ear | 


has become enamoured in the dining-room, For ex- 
ample, he has just assured the coachman—a gigantic 
Yorkshireman, whose dialect affords him, the said 
John, great entertainment—‘ that he must beg he will 
drop the subject (that is, the delicacy of his appetite), 
as he never allows people to make cements (Anglicé, 
comments) on him.’ And he has been heard before to 
say that Major Straightly was a very fine gentleman, 
though he was sometimes terribly quicksised (criti- 
cised?) by the ladies. In spite of his fashionable 
mania, however, John is a very active, well-behaved 
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servant, and is admired by the maids for the way he 
wears his powder and hands the dishes. Richard, his 
coadjutor, is sentimental—a Mr Moddle in his way. He 
reads poetry when he can get any pathetic enough for 
his taste, and practises the violin: very mournful, 
complaining tones sometimes reach me from the hall 
window in an evening. During ‘the season’ he has 
had occasional lessons. The maids are neat, tidy lasses, 
clever at their work, and standing in wholesome awe of 
the housekeeper. When their daily business is ended, 
they are employed in making shirts for the Christmas 
distribution to the poor. The under-kitchen or scullery- 
maid is a girl of about fourteen, taken from the village, 
and still half wondering at her new position; looking 
up reverentially to all above her, and not yet accus- 
tomed to consider ‘ the gravy meat,’ as she calls it, in 
any other light than ‘a Sunday dinner every day.’ 
And now, leaving the subordinates to their morning 
meal, we will proceed up the passages leading to the 
hall, turn to the right, and enter the housekeeper’s 
room, a good-sized apartment, furnished with the chairs 
and tables that in former days might have had a place in 
the drawing-room. They are of solid, massive old maho- 
gany. The two arm-chairs—once honoured by the dis- 
tinction of ‘ easy ’—covered by a faded tapestry, the work 
perchance of a former lady of Marston, are occupied by 
the housekeeper and butler; the former a comfortable- 
looking, elderly dame, neatly dressed ; and the latter a 
tall, rather solemn-looking man, quite aware of his own 
importance as head of the servants’ hall, wearing a gold 
watch and chain, and a spotlessly-white neckcloth. In 
the housekeeper’s room he can at times be facetious, 
though in general his well-trained features remain in 
grave repose when any ordinary mortal would be 
moved to irrepressible mirth. He is a politician, reads 
the newspapers in the evening to the housekeeper and 
the ladies’-maids; and sometimes relaxes into a perusal 
of one of James’s novels, which he greatly admires. The 
ladies’-maids are very smart damsels, wearing cuffs, 


| collars, bows, and brooches, in imitation of their ladies. 


Portia’s attendant is of a rather better caste than usual, 
having been dresser to one of the princesses. She is 
consequently regarded with peculiar respect, being well 
educated, able to write a good note, or read aloud if 


| desired. This little party breakfast in the usual man- 


ner—tea and sugar being allowed to the upper servants. 
The morning meal over, ‘ Mr Nokes’ and ‘ Mrs Baines,’ 
as they are styled in the servants’ hall, withdraw to 


| direct the proceedings of their subordinates, and the 


ladies’-maids to attend their mistresses toilet. At nine 
o’clock the female servants assemble to prayers in the 
octagon room already described. It would be an over- 
tedious task to follow each of the busy group to his or 
her respective labours. One o'clock again assembled 
them in the hall, where they found the cook and house- 
keeper, Mrs Baines (who had just sent in the luncheon), 
receiving from the hands of a gamekeeper a haunch of 
venison, of which she expressed the most enthusiastic 
admiration, pointing out to Nokes the beauty of the 
fat, ‘a good five inches thick,’ and expressing her 
amazement that none of the servants would eat game 
or venison: on which John, anxious to avoid the im- 
putation of plebeian taste, rejoined, that ‘ he had rather 
a pangshang for ‘air (hare), but that he did not like 
to dine on it, though it was very well for second 
course. The gamekeeper, who held powdered heads 
in great contempt, and had even been heard to aver 
that he believed footmen’s brains were ‘ made of 
mashed potatoes,’ smiled contemptuously, and suggested 
that a cup of ale would be very acceptable after his cold 
walk. He was, however, invited to stay dinner; and 


being a ‘crony ’ of the coachman, accepted the invita- 
tion, greatly heightening, by his rustic humour and 
hearty laugh, the hilarity of the repast, which consisted 
of a large piece of boiled beef with vegetables, a leg of 


mutton—Marston was very proud of its mutton ‘ of four || 


years old’—some cold pork, and ‘a second course,’ as 


John styled it, of yeast dumplings and fried plum- | 


pudding. ‘The servants all dined together, there being 
no second table at the manor. 


After dinner, the coachman and one footman went out | 


with the carriage, the other servants dispersed, and the 
hall was again deserted till half-past four or five o’clock, 
when those who chose to have tea—and they were all the 


female servants—re-assembled. The same party that || 


had breakfasted together met in the housekeeper’s room, 


where an abundant supply of tea was made, as the ladies | 
of the family were generally partakers of it,a few cups | 


being always sent tothe library. But the social meal in the 
servants’ hall was supper: the day’s toils were over, the 
time theirown. Whata huge log blazed on the fire, and 
lighted up the group assembled round it; and how the 
kitchen-maid and little Ann bustled about, to spread the 
snowy cloth with cold meat, bread and cheese, butter 
and ‘ mighty ale!’ And then the jests they cracked and 
the tales they told; the ‘sweethearting’ going on in 
the chimney corner; and the fine speeches ‘ Gentleman 
John,’ as he was nicknamed, made to the maids as they 
moved near him. The housekeeper presided at supper, 
but did not partake of it, having reserved a nice ‘little 
bit’ for her own room, where Nokes and the ladies’- 
maids waited her coming, busying themselves meantime 
in mulling the elder wine. As soon as Mrs Baines va- 
cated her seat, the long deal-table was removed, the 
forms drawn round the fire, and the party seated them- 
selves in the genial light. Singing was proposed, and 
after some little pressing (for ‘Mrs Ann’ thought it 
good manners not to comply with the first request), the 
upper housemaid commenced ‘ Ye banks and braes,’ her 
native taste prompting the selection, though John had 
gently insinuated Ais preference of ‘1 dreamt that I 
dwelt in marble ‘alls.’ The men’s voices gradually 
joined in the melody, and song rapidly succeeded song, 
and glees were performed with infinite effect for some 
time, till Richard produced his violin, and a merry 
country dance closed the evening. 

In this humble circle there occurred, not many years 
ago, an incident, in the ‘cruel Barbara Allen’ style, 
which struck me as so simple, and unlike our present 
age, that I cannot forbear repeating it. As frequently 
happens in large establishments, one of the footmen of 
Marston had succeeded in winning the affections of the 
under-housemaid, who, in the phrase of the English 
peasantry, ‘ gave him her company’ for some time. At 
last, however, a London damsel arrived in the village, 
whose air and manner—to say nothing of her bonnet— 
eclipsed the humble Phebe; and her faithless ‘ follower’ 
transferred his fickle love to the stranger. The poor 
girl took the matter to heart, like a damsel of the old 
world, supposed now only to exist in ballads; she 
drooped, pined, left her place, and finally, 


* Like a broken lily, 
Hung her head and died.’ 


The only reproach she ever made her false lover was 
implied, rather than uttered. On her deathbed, she 
sent to request that he would be one of the bearers who 
should carry her to the grave. Refusal was of course 
impossible, and John was obliged to go through the 
ordeal. A trying one it must have been; for the pretty 
creature, who had thus ‘died untimely,’ was much be- 
loved in the village; and one can imagine the looks cast 
on the unlucky bearer, as the simple funeral moved 
slowly towards the churchyard, the fluttering hat-bands 
of white silk typifying the purity and innocence of her 
they mourned. al associations, likewise, must have 
had their effect. The lane they passed down, close be- 
side the manor shrubbery, had, when gay with the sil- 
ver blossoms of the May thorn, been the scene of many 
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bably had enough of night-walking during his life. 


lingerings in the twilight; nay, the tree they buried her 
under had once been atrysting spot. Perhaps the dying 
girl had remembered all this, and thus sought an inno- 
cent, but, as it proved, fatal revenge. However this may 


| be, the sequel of my story is strangely tragic: the lover 


returned home, took to his bed, and survived poor Phebe 
only six weeks. Our infallible Shakspeare has assured 
us ‘that men have died and worms have eaten them, 
but not for love ;’ either, however, this was an exception 
to the rule, or remorse and shame killed the poor man. 
The event has furnished a touching legend for the 
servants’ hall, which does not, unluckily, possess a single 
ghost story ; for though a gamekeeper was murdered by 
poachers once in the immediate neighbourhood, he has 
proved a very quiet, inoffensive dead man, having pro- 
The 
master of Marston was very attentive to the moral 
conduct and wellbeing of his dependents. A _ well- 
selected collection of books found a place in the house- 


keeper’s room, to be lent by her to the servants’ hall; | 


and Portia found occasionally occupation for the too 
great leisure of the footmen, by making them wind the 
worsted she used for knitting stockings. In some 
families the ‘Johns’ are occasionally employed in 
* grounding’ Berlin-work, but from this effeminacy she 
spared them. Much time at their own disposal is, after 
all, left to the servants in such a house: the weather 
will not always permit ladies to drive, or gentlemen to 
ride; and if means are not provided for the men to 
employ profitably the long winter hours thus remain- 
ing, it is to be feared the ‘idle hands’ may find mis- 
chief to do for want of something better. 

A visit to C Castle, which I made about this 
time with Portia, afforded me a glimpse at another 
family as well ordered as that of the Marstons. We 
drove there to luncheon one bright frosty morning, and 
found the Lady Augusta surrounded by her children. 
Their morning studies were ended, and the quarter of 
an hour before their dinner—which they had at her 
luncheon— was spent with her in the library. The 
eldest son was at present at home for the holidays: he 
was a fine specimen of a wellborn young Englishman, 
and scarcely deserved that the epithet ‘ schoolboy’ 
should be applied to him, at least not in its ‘awkward’ 
sense. The little girls were pretty, graceful, and a little 
shy. At luncheon their governess made her appear- 
ance, and was introduced to us. She was evidently a 
sensible, accomplished woman, beloved by her pupils, 
and esteemed by their gentle mother, who treated her 
with marked and graceful courtesy. She withdrew 
after luncheon to her own room, to write letters till it 
was time for her to accompany the children in their 
daily walk, and Lady Augusta then turned the conver- 
sation on education. She had not sought, she told us, 
for an all-accomplished instructress for her daughters: 
they had masters every season in London, and during 
part of the winter they had a singing and music mis- 
tress in the house; the absence of the numerous families 
in which she taught permitting her to leave town for 
the country, as most of the better class of teachers do. 
This person was a foreigner of high respectability, with 
whom they could also converse in French and Italian. 
The English governess was not therefore required to 
possess (or more truly, profess) all sorts of seldom-com- 
bined talents; she was simply a highly-educated gentle- 
woman, of good though impoverished family, capable of 
forming the children’s minds, and directing and cul- 
tivating their taste. They breakfasted with her in the 
school-room early, dined at luncheon, drank tea with 
her at six o'clock, and then joined their parents in the 
drawing-room, to which Miss Griffin accompanied them 
if she pleased. Very frequently however she chose to 
have a quiet and solitary evening in the charming 
apartment appropriated to her use, to which Lady 
Augusta afterwards conducted us, to show us the paint- 
ings it contained. It was a large room with an oriel 
window, elegantly furnished, and adorned with many 
little luxuries—such as a stand full of choice exotics, 


a number of the best new publications, an easy-chair 
and reading-table, a sofa drawn near the fire, &c.—all 
making it a perfect contrast to the uncomfortable, half- 
carpeted chambers in which many whose lot it is to 
fulfil a most important duty are condemned to pass the 
greater part of their time. As we glanced round the 
school-room at C , we felt a conviction that one 
reason that Lady Augusta found few inconveniences, 
and much benefit derived from ‘ home education,’ might 
be ascribed to the pleasant and soothing impression 
made by external objects on the mind and temper of 


her governess, as well as of her children; for in spite of 
| all the *‘ wise saws and modern instances’ in favour of a 
| more Spartan-like treatment of young students, comfort 
| appears to us absolutely necessary for the full develop- 
| ment of mental power in this our cold little England. 

| After luncheon, Lady Augusta, who was a fond though 
not a foolish mother, took us to see the juvenile estab- 
lishment at the castle. A suite of bedrooms, running 
down a long wide corridor—a capital place for exercise 
in wet weather—terminated in a large, elegantly-fur- 
nished study, fitted up with book-cases, globes, two or 
three fine pictures, models for drawing, &c. The gar- 
den seen from the windows was the property of the 
little people, and in summer supplied them with flowers : 
even in winter a few exotics graced the school-room. 
Here they studied part of the day, but not éoo long; and 
in the evenings descended with Miss Griffin to the 
drawing-room, where they told us they played proverbs, 
or acted charades. We were invited to see one of these 
entertainments; and lest our readers should not be ac- 
quainted with this favourite amusement of winter coun- 
try life, we will describe what we saw. The back draw- 
ing-room was the theatre; the scenes were painted by 
a poor drawing-master residing at the county town, and 
represented, first, an apartment in an Eastern dwelling, 
in which a very fat pacha was seated on the divan, 
surrounded by the officers of his court. The great 
man had somehow or other offended the English resi- 
dents in his pachalic, and the captain of a man-of-war, 
in full uniform, attended by his dragoman, made his 
appearance to demand satisfaction. 

It was necessary, we were informed by this worthy 
(the Etonian), to say something impressive; and as the 
dragoman was already possessed of all particulars of the 
complaint, and the naval hero disdained needless repe- 
titions, he forthwith put himself into a stage attitude, 
and thundered forth, ‘My name is Norval,’ addressing 
it to the pacha, who, ignorant of course of the sense, 
was much alarmed by the sound, and interrupting the 
orator, assured him, through the dragoman, that he need 
not be so angry—‘ Jnshallah, it should all be as he 
pleased.’ The scene was rendered sufficiently ludicrous 
by the young actors’ notion of Turkish, which not a 
little resembled M. Jourdain’s when he was made a 
*Mamamouchi.’ We were told this scene was the re- 
presentation of a real incident. The pacha and the cap- 
tain were of course reconciled, and all the ceremonial of 
pipes and coffee proceeded with great gravity, when the 
curtain fell, and the first part of the charade was 
guessed to be ‘court.’ The second scene represented 
the deck of the captain’s vessel, on which appeared the 
pacha, who had taken a passage in her to Constanti- 
nople. His odd queries as to the different parts of the 
ship, and the equally absurd uses assigned to them by 
his host, were highly amusing. The officer’s sister then 
made her appearance, and at once captivated the worthy 
Oriental, on whose extravagant compliments and stare 
of admiration the curtain dropped for the second time. 
The third scene represented the whole word constituting 
the charade. The actors were still on the deck of the 
vessel, and the pacha had begun his wooing by offering 
gifts to his lady-love. They really made a very pretty 
picture. On one side was seated the gaudily-attired 
Turk, his officers standing behind him; on the other, 
the young officer leaned on his sister’s chair; and in 
the background were a few ‘ well-costumed’ sailors. 
The taste of the grouping and colouring was admirable. 
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An Ethiopian slave then advanced, and placed a basket 
of beautiful flowers at the lady’s feet; another brought 
exquisite wax-fruits; and then several advancing to- 
gether, offered her splendid shawls, chains of pearl and 
gold, and jewels, lent for the occasion by their mother 
and her guests. All, however, were rejected by the 
lady, who made a very graceful little speech about 
‘liberty and content in an English cottage,’ and the 
curtain again dropped. The word ‘courtship’ was at 
once guessed; and the young people, after they had 
changed their attire, appeared in the drawing-room to 
laugh over their performance. Portia invited them 
to spend the last evening of the old year at the manor, 
and the invitation was joyfully accepted. 

The guests assembled on this occasion at Marston 
were of a mixed class. There were the village apothe- 
eary and his wife, worthy, respectable people, who al- 
ways spent that day at the manor, and greatly enjoyed 
their visit; the agent of the estate and his clerk, who 
had arrived to receive the rents rather earlier than 
usual; two very singular, old-fashioned curates, repre- 
sentatives of a class of men now nearly extinct—happily 
for their sacred function; the people from the castle ; 
the members of the family ; and a few country neigh- 
bours. A splendid dinner was provided, at which an 
antitype of the Christmas pudding made its appearance, 
of really gigantic proportions, adorned in the centre 
with a branch of holly. All sorts of games occupied 
the evening till about half-past eleven, when, adjourning 
to the hall, the young and old people joined in a coun- 
try-dance, and amidst a glorious chime of village-bells 
thus welcomed in the new year. 

Amidst all these festivities, the hussar had been 
quietly winning his way into the good graces of the 
owners of Marston; and though he was also evidently 
in Portia’s * good books,’ she did not therefore 
threaten, like Beatrice, ‘to burn her library.’ She 
rode a great deal, and he generally accompanied her 
father and herself. Nay, once or twice they were ob- 
served to linger in conversation behind the others when 
walking ; and whether the old trees then heard the 
secret, I do not know ; but shortly afterwards the young 
man was shut up for some time in the study with his 
host, from whence he issued with a very radiant coun- 
tenance. In that evening’s twilight Portia told me of 
her intended marriage, at which I was to officiate as 
bridemaid; and we talked about the necessary prepa- 
rations, and her future home in Wales, with mixed 
feelings of gladness and regret, for she loved Marston; 
and it is always a sorrowful thing to leave the home of 
youth to tempt an uncertain future, however bright the 
mirage it offers may appear. 

Soon after this disclosure, the gentlemen went to 
London, to set the lawyers to work on settlements. 
The lady’s-maid departed also, to bring down all sorts 
of pretty things for approval or selection, and friends 
and relatives began to think of bridal gifts. When 
we were only ladies at the manor, we dined early, and 
had ‘ the treat’ of a very cosy tea, at which griddle- 
cakes always made their appearance. We also managed 
at such times to pay visits or make excursions which 
were likely to be too severe a tax on the gentlemen’s 
patience. We had more time also to visit Portia’s school 
for the poor children, and to listen to our old dames’ 
gossip. They grieved sadly at the thought of losing 
their young lady, but praised the intended bridegroom, 
whose frank good-nature had made him popular 
amongst them. One old woman offered as a gift to the 
young betrothed an old wine-glass of George II.’s time, 
which had been long preserved in her family. I need 
scarcely say that the gift was graciously accepted, and 
really valued. Meantime spring was gradually stealing 
upon winter. The weather was mild and genial for 
February, and snowdrops already adorned with their 
pure and exquisite beauty the shrubbery and sheltered 
places round the manor. The hussar’s family arrived 
to be present at the bridal, and the Lily spent with me 
many of the hours which Portia could no longer devote 


entirely to her friend. It was part of the happiness of 
the destined bride that she should gain such a sister by 
her marriage, for the quiet, diffident girl was not only 
gentle and affectionate, but intelligent, and possessed of 
cultivated taste. 

The day before the wedding was a busy time for us 
bridemaids, We were required to put the bridal cards 
into the exquisite little envelopes, and to direct them to 
some hundreds of friends; taking care to put into each 
a card with the maiden name of the bride, as, in spite 
of that tell-tale of tell-tales, the ‘ Morning Post,’ some 
oblivious readers might otherwise be puzzled as to the 
fair lady who had now a new name. 

The wedding morning dawned at last, as bright with 
sunshine as bride could desire, even if her happiness 
really depended (as the old proverb makes it) on its 
light. An immense party were to grace the ceremony 
with their presence, I went early to Portia’s chamber, 
and found her maid just finishing her toilet by adjust- 
ing the matchless veil on her fair hair by a wreath of 
orange blossoms. She was robed in white, and bouquets 
of the bridal flower, fastened with pearls, were the only 
trimmings of her simple and elegant dress. The bride- 
groom and bridemaidens proceeded first to church, and 
waited her coming in the vestry; the letter, on her 
arrival, met her at the church door, and conducted her 
up the aisle. They were also in white, and the Lily 
merited that day her name. The church was thronged, 
not only by the guests at the manor, but by the village 
poor, all in their best attire; Parrot and the sexton had 
wreathed the pillars with evergreens, blended with 
snowdrops and crocuses, and wore enormous posies in 
their button-holes, in honour of the occasion. I held 
the bride’s little white glove; her uncle read the cere- 
mony, solemnly and impressively—and she was married. 
The chief actors in this important drama then adjourned 
to the vestry, where the marriage was registered, and 
the witnesses signed their names. All then proceeded 
to the manor, where breakfast awaited them. A table 
covered with every sort of luxury was crowned literally 
—for it rose above the other viands—by a magnificent 
cake, frosted and adorned so as to merit really the name 
of a beautiful work of art. A wreath of orange blos- 
soms and snowdrops, covered with glittering crystals 
like dew, lay on its sugar snow, and made one quite 
sorry to see it cut. I forgot to say that we had all 
received our favours—bunches of orange blossom tied 
with silver—in the vestry: white gloves were also dis- 
tributed before we went to breakfast. The bride- 
groom’s man cut the cake, the healths of the newly- 
married pair were drunk, then the bridemaids, then the 
host and hostess. Champagne flashed and sparkled in 
the glasses, and the mirth, though never loud, was last- 
ing. At length the bride withdrew to prepare for her 
departure, the bridal veil and dress were exchanged 
for a travelling costume, and Portia bade us all farewell. 
Her husband, a little quieter and graver than was his 
wont, handed her into their splendid carriage, and they 
were soon beyond the lodge gates of Marston Manor. 
The bridal guests dispersed to their several apartments 
till dinner-time, to write of or to discuss the event, to 
gossip about the bride’s presents or trousseau, or to ad- 
mire the loveliness of herself and her attire. As there 
were a great many ladies in the house, the postboy’s 
bag was very heavy that evening. 

There was a ball at Marston at night, and the ser- 
vants also ‘ received company,’ sitting down, as we were 
afterwards told, forty to supper. An ox was cut up 
and distributed to the poor; and the bells, which had 
been ringing almost incessantly since the ceremony, 
continued till nearly midnight to blend their harmony 
with that of the band stationed in the hall. Chimes 


are always the accompaniment of important events or 
solemn seasons in the country; and it may be this pre- 
sence of a sound has beneficial effects, for it unites in 
sympathy the rich and poor by waking memories and 
associations that are common to all—the birth, the 


bridal, and the burial of the dead. Alas! the solemn 
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music of Marston bells was to tell many other and 
sadder tales ere they again hailed the dawn of a new 
year! 

On the morrow the visitors left the manor, except an 
old gentleman nearly related to the family, who re- 
mained, intending to accompany them to town for the 
season. I lingered two days longer than the other 
guests. What a void the marriage of a daughter 
makes in the domestic circle! Portia’s absence gave 
a gloom to Marston worse to bear than that of the 
mid-winter snows. There is also perhaps something 
depressing in the struggle between winter and the 
coming spring, but the weather had never incurred so 
much blame from us as it did after her departure; and 
it was with the hope that change of scene would re- 
move these disagreeable impressions that I obeyed a 
summons home, and bade adieu to the hospitable 
owners and sylvan beauties of Marston Manor. 


CURIOUS FACT IN NATURAL HISTORY, 


Dr Sicuet has communicated to the ‘Annales des 
Sciences Naturelles’ a curious fact, which some of our 
readers may like to amuse themselves in verifying. He 
says that, twenty years since, he made the observation so 
carefully, and for such a period of time, as to become per- 
fectly assured that cats which have perfectly white coats 
(that is, with not even a spot of another colour)*and blue 
eyes are invariably deaf. We may make, as close to them 
as we will, any noises that usually terrify them—such as 
the cracking of a whip, imitation of the barking of a dog, 
clapping the hands, &c.—and yet, provided these sounds 
are not of a nature to convey vibrations, by shaking the 
ground, as when we strike the floor with a hammer, the 
animal will remain perfectly indifferent. If, however, 
there is the smallest spot or shade of black, brown, gray, 
red, &c, on the coat; or if the iris, instead of being blue or 
grayish-blue, is yellow, or partakes of some deeper colour, 
then will the auditory functions be found in their normal 
state. This blue colour of the iris is indeed rather rare 
in the feline race, and is generally found only in very 
young animals; and when, in the progress of age, it 
becomes exchanged for a deeper colour, though the white 
skin yet remain, hearing becomes established. 

After repeating these observations a great number of 
times on cats which he met with by chance, Dr Sichel, in 
1828, had the opportunity of observing during some 
months an entirely white cat with blue eyes, which he 
had procured, while a kitten, for that purpose, This cat, 
which, at the mere sight of a dog, escaped as rapidly as 

ossible, paid no heed to his barking if she did not see 
oy Of its complete deafness both he and a friend assured 
themselves. At the end of four months, the iris became 
of a deeper colour, and the cat began to show signs of 
attention when a sharp-sounding bell was rung at about 
a yard from its ear. Unfortunately, the farther progress 
of the experiment was arrested; for the cat, having passed 
into the street, was worried by a dog whose barking she 
had not heard. Since that period he has made many 
additional confirmatory observations, but has not had 
leisure to pursue any of these connectedly. 

In numerous examples of albinism in man and ani- 
mals he has met with nothing of the kind, and all that 
has been said applies exclusively to white cats with blue 
or bluish irides. In pure albinos the hair is colourless, 
the pupil is a more or less deep red, and the iris rose- 
coloured. In incomplete albinism in man the iris is 
sometimes of an extremely bright blue, having, however, 
in the interstices of its fibres, and especially towards the 
circumference, a slightly red or golden colour, These 
fibres themselves are in great part white, and show on the 
blue or partially red ground, The blue of the irides of 
these deaf cats, on the contrary, is quite uniform, and 
uninterrupted by any white fibres, or by any different 
shades of colour. Nor are the depth of the eye and the 
pupil red, as in the albino. In this case, then, there does 
not coincide with the absence of colouring pigment in 
the hairs that entire absence of it in the internal mem- 
branes of the eye which exists in the albino, and produces 


the redness of his eye—the vessels filled with red blood, 
which in other eyes are concealed behind a dark pigment, 
being in his exposed to view. The pigment in these blue- 
eyed cats is probably of a bluish colour, and at all events 
it must be far lighter than is usually the case. 

Dr Sichel refers to a paper published by Professor 
Hevsinger a short time previously, in one of the German 
medical journals, in which he draws attention to other 
peculiarities of white animals—namely, their inferior 
power of resisting the injurious effects of certain external 
agents. Hevsinger observes that facts such as these in 
question were formerly deemed unworthy of credit, but 
that accumulated observations have now vouched for 
their accuracy. At an early period Cayrillo, and at a 
later one Marinosci di Martini and Menni di Lecce, com- 
municated facts showing that in Naples and Sicily eat- 
ing of the Hypericum crispum (there called Fumulo) acted 
perniciously on white, but not on black sheep, causing in 
the former the wool to fall off, the head to swell, and 
death itself to take place in a couple of weeks. On this 
account, in Tarentino, where the plant is very common, 
black sheep alone are reared. Lecce states that the plant 
acts in this injurious manner only when it grows in 
marshy places. Spinola, in his work on the diseases of 
swine, declares that buckwheat (the Polygonum fagapy- 
rum), eaten at its period of flowering, engenders in white 
or partially white swine diseases which are not produced 
by it in the black animal; and Fuchs, treating of the 
diseases of domestic animals, says that it acts injuriously 
not only on white swine, but on white sheep and goats, 
and, though seldomer, on white horses and cattle, 

A veterinary surgeon named Steiner relates in a Ger- 
man periodical devoted to the diseases of animals, that in 
the summer of 1841 the leguminous plants, especially 
the vetches, became subject to honey-dew, and that all 
white horses, and even such as had only white marks, 
which partook of them suffered from disease of the skin, 
The white portions in party-coloured horses became gan- 
grenous, and separated from the dark portions, which con- 
tinued sound. The dark-coloured horses which did, and 
the white ones which did not partake of this food, con- 
tinued healthy. In the same journal a Pomeranian 
veterinary surgeon mentions a circumstance of exactly 
the same kind occurring from the same cause. Similar 
observations were made by Burmeister at Anklam in 
1842. 

Mr Youatt relates a case bearing upon the subject. A 
cow for the most part white, but having some black spots, 
fell sick, and beeame bald on every part of the white 
surface. On these parts the epidermis detached itself from 
the subjacent true skin, while the dark spots continued 
perfectly healthy. A veterinary surgeon named Erdt 
relates a similar case. A black and white cow became 
very ill, The two colours perhaps were nearly alike in 
quantity, but were commingled in numerous patches of 
very various sizes. As the cow recovered, the portions of 
skin covered with white hair were observed to be swollen 
and unduly sensible, while the portions covered with 
black hair remained in their normal state. At the lines 
of junction between the two colours the epidermis of the 
white portions separated, became warped, and acquired 
a dapat consistency. These portions gradually re- 
tracted, and rolled themselves up, falling off in a week or 
two; so that, at the end of a fortnight, not a trace of the 
white hairs and subjacent skin was observed; and so 
slowly were these reproduced, that three months after 
the animal was still denuded of half its hair. Not the 
slightest injury befell even the smallest portions of the 
parts covered with black hair, After the detachment of 
the skin, not a white hair could be detected upon the 
entire animal; nor could careful examination discover a 
single black one on the portions of skin that were thrown 


M. Sichel, commenting on these cases, observes that they 
serve to show that the absence or modification of the pig- 
ment in mammiferous animals is not a mere physiolo- 
gical variety of the order of those formerly termed /usus 
nature, or freaks of nature; but that it may exert a real 
and great influence not only upon the skin itself, but upon 


| ceptibility to toxical substances, 
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various other organs, modifying, or even abolishing, the 
functions of some of these, and creating a singular sus- 
In regard to man him- 


| self, it has been also long observed, that both in his nor- 


mal and morbid conditions, various portions of the organic 
system, besides the skin and hair, comport themselves 
very differently in fair and dark subjects. 


4 4 
RENE MADEC; 
A NARRATIVE OF REAL LIFE. 

[The following narrative may acquire additional interest in 
the eyes of our readers as coming from the pen of the venerable 
Monsieur Keratry, who, at the opening of the French Legislative 
Assembly in May 1848, took the chair as ‘ doyen d’age,’ in which 
capacity it became, to use his own words, his ‘ office to consti- 
tute the chamber, and to direct its first labours until such time 
as it shall have appointed officers capable of imparting to its 
deliberations a regular and dignified course of proceeding.’ M. 
Keratry is a native of Brittany, and in the following narrative he 
gives a sketch of the eventful career of one of his fellow-country- 
men in that province :—] 


Tere lived at the quaint old town of Quimper in 
Brittany, about the middle of the last century, a boy of 
fifteen years of age, of a resolute character, a good natu- 
ral disposition, and an active though uncultivated mind. 
He was an orphan, poorly clad, and but little cared for. 
He had an uncle who kept hack-horses for the use of 
travellers (for the then steep and rugged roads of Brit- 
tany were as yet unfrequented by the diligence or the 
malle - poste), and the young René earned a scanty 
subsistence by running alongside of the animals, and 
bringing them back to his uncle when the journey was 
accomplished. 

About the period to which we refer, however, this lad 
was sent on a somewhat more distant excursion than 
he had hitherto performed. A wealthy merchant hired 
the best pony to take him to Brest, which our travellers 
reached on the evening of the second day, just as the 
gates were about to close. ‘The merchant, after giving 
his young escort a rather larger fee than he was accus- 
tomed to receive, dismounted at the best hotel in the 
town; whilst the barefooted boy, cracking his whip, 
and gaily singing one of his wild Breton songs, took his 
pony by the bridle, and went his way to a very poor 
tavern, where he knew that both man and beast were 
lodged at the cheapest rate. Just as he reached the door, 
he was accosted by a Norman jockey, who, after care- 
fully examining his horse’s points, offered to purchase 
the beast for a sum amounting to about L.5 sterling of 
our money—at that time no inconsiderable price. Réné, 
however, laughed at the proposal; and having carefully 
rubbed down his pony, given it a feed of oats, and a 
shake-down of fresh straw, he took his place at a table 
around which were seated some half-dozen sailors, who 
had just enlisted on board a privateer, which was to 
sail in the course of the following day from the port of 
Brest. They were mostly, like himself, beardless youths; 
and whilst they washed down slices of salt pork with 
draughts of sour cider, they talked with glee of the 
fights they expected to have with the English, of 
struggles in which they were ever to come off victo- 
rious, and of the rich prizes they would be sure to 
take. These words found in Réné an eager listener: 
he soon retired to share his horse’s litter, the only couch 
he could afford ; but sleep was that night a stranger to 
his eyelids. ‘ Six years,’ said he to himself, ‘ have I 
been following my uncle’s horses on the high road, 
sometimes exposed to rain and snow, sometimes to the 
freezing wind or the burning sun ; and then when I re- 
turn home wet or weary, a miserable pallet and a few 
spoonfuls of soup are all the comforts which await me. 
And when I grow old, what is to become of me? It is 
true that my uncle owes me eighty crowns, my mother’s 
legacy ; but he is a hard man, and who knows whether 
he will ever give them to me ?—perhaps he will say I 
have cost him as much in food and clothing. No: it is 
time I should do something for myself. I see that this 


Norman jockey wants my horse: he shall have it; but 
I will make him pay a fair price for it. My uncle will 
be very angry when he hears I have turned privateer : 
perhaps he will say I have robbed him; but I am sure 
that will not be true, since he owes me eighty crowns, 
and I shall only get thirty for the horse!’ We will not 


young Breton satisfied his conscience that his uncle’s 
pony was in all honour and honesty his own lawful pro- 
perty: but suffice it to say, he was sincere in his own 
conviction that he was doing no wrong to any man. 
The young Réné Madec (for such was his family 
name) had now formed his resolution. The most pro- 


obstacle could shake when once he had come to a deci- 
sion as to the course to be pursued. This characteristic 
was the turning-point of Ais destiny, as it will ever be 
of all those who are destined to fill any important 
part in the affairs of life. Réné, rising with the sun, 
found the Norman, as he expected, lingering about the 
tavern. The bargain was soon concluded, and Réné, 
after contemplating with an admiring eye his bag of 


necessary articles for a sailor’s equipment. Nothing 
was wanting to the perfection of his costume—neither 
the brass-buckled shoes nor the broad-brimmed hat: a 
pair of —_ pistols hung from his woollen belt, and 
a hunting-knife was suspended to his side by a green 
cord, 

Thus equipped, our young hero presented himself to 
the captain of the privateer which was about to sail. 
The hardy seaman was struck with the resolute air of 
the young Quimperois ; and his offer of service, couched 
in few words, and expressed in the dry, pointed manner 
peculiar to the true Armorican, as well as the frank 
and manly expression of his youthful countenance, 
pleased the sailor-chief, about to commence a career 
of danger and difficulty. Réné was accepted, and en- 
listed to his great delight as one of the crew of the 
Epervier. An hour after the agreement had been made, 
the young Madec was standing on the pier, carrying in 
a handkerchief, that hung suspended from his hunt- 
ing-knife, all his little store of earthly goods, which 
consisted in a few changes of linen, a primer, an ink- 
horn, and copy-book ; for although he had been hitherto 
brought up in a state of total ignorance, he longed to 
acquire at least the rudiments of learning. He was 
soon joined by the captain, and they embarked together 
in a small boat, which brought them quickly to the 
Epervier. It was with joyous emotion that the young 
Réné beheld the gallant ship, every sail set, riding 
triumphantly over the waves. His heart beat high 
with hope, and he felt tempted to exclaim to her, 
‘Remember thou carriest Madec and his fortunes!’ 
Réné, by his alertness and attention, soon became a 
favourite with the captain. In the course of a few 
weeks he had learned to read, and was, moreover, the 
most skilful hand on board at maneuvring the ship. 
During eighteen months the Epervier pursued a career 
of unexampled success, and caused several severe losses 
to the English merchant service. In every engagement 
in which he bore a part, Réné distinguished himself by 
his bravery. Ever to be found by his captain’s side 
when not actually employed in fulfilling his orders, he 


more than one sabre thrust which was destined for him. 
This devotion naturally melted the old seaman’s heart 
than as an inferior. But at length fortune seemed to 
encountered an English frigate, and after a severe 
struggle, was forced to yield; but not until the brave 
captain and the greater number of his crew had fallen 
in the combat. Only seven of the young Bretons re- 
mained alive, and among these was Réné, who was 
found, covered with wounds, lying on the body of 


his captain, whose life he had vainly sought to de- 


pretend to justify the course of reasoning by which our | 


became, in fact, his master’s body-guard, and received | 


fend. The Epervier, now re-named as the Hawk, was | 


minent trait in his character was, a firmness which no | 


silver crowns, hastened to a tailor who kept all the | 


towards the orphan boy, whom he treated as a son rather | 


weary of favouring the privateer: in a thick fog she | 
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brought into Plymouth, and the seven prisoners, re- 
moved into a pontoon, were committed to the charge 
of a picket of four marines. Here Madec, favoured by 
youth and a naturally robust constitution, quickly re- 
covered from his wounds; and it was not long before 
his active mind began to devise means for procuring 
his own liberty and that of his companions. He had 


| retained a few pieces of gold—his share of the prize- 


money obtained in their successful expeditions —and 
he one day persuaded a marine to purchase with 
this a few pints of grog for the poor prisoners, and 
also a treat for himself and his comrades. The latter 
could not but invite their liberal prisoner to par- 
take with them of the feast he had provided for them 
at his own expense. ‘The invitation was of course 
gladly accepted, and Réné seized an opportunity of 
drugging the grog which stood upon the table, and of 
which he himself was careful not to partake. Soon the 
four marines were wrapped in a profound slumber, and 
in a quarter of an hour they were shut up beneath the 
hatches which the prisoners had lately occupied, while 
these latter, as well as five Spaniards who had shared 
their captivity, stood free and armed upon the deck. 

Madee now addressed the little band, telling them 
that much yet remained to be done before they could 
look upon their liberty as secured. He proposed to 
them to swim to a small boat which lay near at hand, 
and had been confided to the keeping of a single cabin- 
boy—to row in her to the Hawk, which lay at anchor in 
the bay—surprise and overpower the few sailors who had 
the charge of her, and thus take possession once more 
of their old ship. This plan met with universal appro- 
bation. The life of the little cabin-boy was spared, 
after he had been terrified into silence by the threat of 
receiving a pistol-shot through his brain if he uttered 
a single word. 

The sailors in the Hawk, believing themselves at- 
tacked by a far superior force, surrendered at discre- 
tion, with the loss of only a single life. They were 
handcuffed, and thrown into the hold; the anchor was 
raised, the sails set, and by sunrise they were beyond 
the reach of pursuit. The ship was well provisioned 
for a long voyage. The little company breakfasted 
next morning with joyous hearts, and unanimously 
elected Madec as captain of the good ship Hawk, 
swearing to obey him implicitly in all things. After 
making several prizes in the equatorial seas, and having 
received an accession to his crew in the person of some 
merchant sailors, whom he had saved from shipwreck 
during a storm, Captain Madec began to turn his 
thoughts towards Hindoostan. It was in the year 1770: 
the whole of Bengal was rapidly yielding before the 
victorious armies of Great Britain; Negapatam and 
Delhi had already become tributary; and Hyder Ali, 
the king of Mysore, trembled on his throne. Madec 
burned with the desire to distinguish himself in this 
new field. But he had no sooner turned the Cape of 
Good Hope than a mutiny broke out among his men, 
who, enriched by their past successes, wished to return 
to their native land to enjoy the fruits of their toils and 
perils. His energy and decision of character, however, 
quickly put down every outward expression of discon- 
tent, and order reigned once more on board the Epervier. 
At last they reached the Coromandel coast. Madec 
went in person, followed by fifty of his crew, to offer 
his services to Hyder Ali. They were gratefully ac- 
cepted; and in more than one encounter the little band 
and their gallant chief signally distinguished them- 
selves. During these campaigns Madec formed a 
friendship with a Mahratta prince, a vassal of Hyder 
Ali, in whose palace he was often permitted to enjoy 
a few days of repose in the intervals of peace, while 
his battalion was quartered in the neighbouring vil- 
lages. This nabob had an only daughter, beautiful, 
guileless, and gentle, but an ardent admirer of all 
that was truly great and noble. Her hand was eagerly 
sought by numerous native princes, who frequented 
the court of Hyder Ali; but, to her father’s surprise, 


she preferred the brave Armorican before them all. 
He might have said, as Desdemona’s lover did of old— 
* She loved me for the dangers I had passed, 

And I loved her that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft I have used.’ 
Madec married the gentle Marie, for this was the name 
by which she was baptised into the faith of him whom 
she had chosen as the partner of her life. Twice, before 
they quitted Hindoostan, she became a mother, and 
Madec’s cup of happiness seemed full even to over- 
flowing. 

But he was not destined long to remain in undis- 
turbed enjoyment of the tranquil bliss of domestic life. 
War broke out afresh between the English and the 
Mahratta princes. The valour and prudence of the 
sailor-chief more than once turned the scale in favour 
of Hyder Ali; and he had a considerable share in rais- 
ing the siege of Pondicherry, which was carried on by 
the English in 1781. This deed accomplished, he felt 
that he had done good service to his country, and that 
his time of rest was come. He decided at once on re- 
turning to his native land. He wrote to his wife to 
join him, bringing with her their children and their 
wealth. He discharged his followers, after bestow- 
ing upon them large rewards; and gave his ship to 
Tippoo, who had succeeded his father Hyder Ali the 
preceding year. Madec awaited the arrival of his wife 
and children in Pondicherry, and in the meantime the 
governor of that place forwarded a full account of the 
important services he had rendered his country to the 
cabinet of Versailles. After a tempestuous voyage, 
during which much of his wealth, consisting as it did 
in bales of merchandise, was thrown into the sea, to 
lighten the ship during two fearful storms, the man 
who, thirty years before, had run a ragged, barefooted 
urchin after his uncle’s hacks, and thankfully gathered 
up the few sous which the liberality of the rider 
saw fit to bestow upon him, once more entered the 
town of Brest, bearing a name celebrated throughout 
the kingdom, with a beautiful wife and two lovely chil- 
dren, and laden with jewels, pearls, and Cashmere shawls 
of the costliest texture—the value of which latter article 
was then so little known in France, that they were used 
as swaddling-clothes for the little nursling who was 
about to enlarge the domestic circle of Réné Madec. 
He had also been accompanied from India by ayahs or 
waiting-women, who were devoted to their gentle mis- 
tress; by two faithful Mahratta servants; and by Joseph 
Sylcock, the English cabin-boy, whose life he had spared 
at the time of his escape from Plymouth, and who now 
would have suffered himself to be cut to pieces rather 
than that a hair of his master’s head should be injured. 
He no longer sought the little wayside tavern, but, 
accompanied by this large, and, at that period, wonder- 
stirring train, went to the hotel of the Grand Monarque, 
which was frequented by the admirals and chief autho- 
rities of the place. 

He found at Brest a letter awaiting him, dated in the 
month of December in the preceding year (1782), and 
sealed with the royal arms of France. It emanated 
from the minister for foreign affairs, and expressed a 
wish on the part of Louis XVI. to see M. Madec, 
as soon after his arrival as possible, at the palace 
of Versailles, that he might convey information to his 
majesty with regard to the state of French interests in 
the East Indies. Madec lost no time in obeying the 
commands of his sovereign. He threw himself into a 
postchaise with his faithful English valet, and travel- 
ling night and day, in sixty hours reached Versailles. 
On announcing himself at the palace, he was quickly 
ushered into the royal presence. Louis received him 
with gracious cordiality, and motioned to him to be 
seated ; for the unaffected dignity of his manner, and a 
humility which was free from the slightest shade of 
servility, prepossessed the monarch immediately in his 
favour. After a conversation of some length, the king 
dismissed the gallant captain, saying to him at the same 
time, as he rose to depart, ‘Sir, I am well aware that to 
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you I am indebted for the preservation of a place which 
is of the utmost importance to the commerce of my 
subjects ; I know that you have fought bravely beneath 
the banners of your country ; my minister will hand to 
you a patent of nobility, which I have this morning had 
much satisfaction in signing; and here is my cross of 
St Louis, which I henceforth authorise you to wear 
upon your breast.’ As the monarch thus spoke, he 
presented to the brave Breton the insignia of valour, 
adding with royal grace, ‘I desired to see you, sir, and 
my wish has been gratified. Return to the bosom of 
your family, be happy, and do not forget your king!’ 

Madec kissed the hand of his sovereign, and retired. 
All this may seem a mere trifle in the present day; 
but in the year 1782 a presentation at Versailles was 
no inconsiderable honour. The report of this inter- 
view soon reached the ears of the good people of 
Brittany, who rejoiced in the favour shown to their 
countryman. The Armorican, without even bestowing 
a thought on the gay city of Paris, which he had never 
yet seen, once more took his place in his postchaise, 
and having promised his wife not to be absent from 
her more than eight days, turned his horses’ heads 
towards Brittany. 

On the way he came toa resolution, which, in the case 
of many, would have been as unwise as it was singular. 
He determined on fixing his abode at Quimper, the very 
town in which he had served his uncle as a stable-boy, 
and where he would of course be surrounded by his 
poor relations. Yes; he had yearned after old Armo- 
rica even in a far-distant land; and now he was not 
minded to turn a deaf ear to the claims of duty and of 
the town which gave him birth. He had faith in him- 
self and in his fellow-citizens; he believed that he 
should be able to win their esteem by his own cha- 
racter and conduct without the adventitious advantages 
of birth and rank, 

The first act of the new noble, therefore, on his re- 
turn to Brittany, was to purchase the mansion of the 
Bassemaison family, situated in the most airy quarter 
of the town of Quimper. He had no sooner furnished 
and fairly taken possession of his new abode, than he 
invited all his relatives, without exception, to partake 
of a family festival beneath his hospitable roof. His 
uncle and former master was not among the number 
then assembled; he had been dead for some years: but 
his widow was present, and looked on in silent amaze- 
ment at the luxury which surrounded the once ragged 
and neglected stable-boy. When all were assembled, 
and had examined with mingled curiosity and wonder 
the scene of comfort and splendour with which they 
were surrounded, so unlike anything which had hitherto 
been known in this remote, old-world region, M. Madec 
rose and thus addressed them :—‘* My good friends, I 
pray you to remain seated, for I have but few words to 
say to you, and we will afterwards feast merrily toge- 
ther. My wife and daughter will join us at the dessert, 
and drink your healths, for we all unite in wishing you 
well, and desire with all our hearts to give you some 
proof of it. Heaven has prospered me in my labours, 
and in all my undertakings. I think it but fair that 
you should share in the blessings which have been 
bestowed so abundantly on me. There are here present 
nine heads of families ; for each I have deposited a sum 
of ten thousand livres with Monsieur Gazon the banker. 
The amount should have been yet larger, were it not 
for the losses I experienced on my homeward voyage. 
I feel fully petsuaded you will all make a good use of 
this money. You may rest assured, my good friends, 
that you will never find me indifferent either to your 
joys or to your sorrows, In the one case you will ever 
find me ready to share your happiness—in the other, 
always come to me as to a friend; and if there be a 
means of alleviating your troubles, you may depend on 
my doing all that in me lies to help you; for I can 
never forget that we are branches of the same root, and 
that I, too, have known what it was to struggle with 
poverty and distress. I have now one word more to 


say to you, which I am sure you will all have the wis- 
dom to take, as it is meant, in good part: Providence 
having raised me to a rank in life superior to that in 
which I was born, and my associates being consequently 
of a class with whom intercourse would in general 
be burthensome rather than otherwise to you, your own 
good sense will at once show you that our circles of 
society must be different. We should otherwise be a 
cause of mutual embarrassment, and in the end our 
friendship would be sure to suffer. It is best for us, 
therefore, at once to come to the understanding that 
we shall each remain in our own circles, and choose 
the society which best accords with our habits and 
our tastes. But at the same time I cannot sit down 
without assuring you that, in saying this, I by no means 
intend to imply that this social meeting is to be our 
last. Far otherwise! With the blessing of God, I 
expect soon to see another little one added to my 
family, and then I trust that a christening feast will 
once more unite us as one family around this table.’ 

These words, spoken with a kindly frankness not 
untempered with dignity, were received by the good 
peasants with a murmur of approbation. ‘ He is right,’ 
said the elder ones; ‘ ma foi, he is quite right; we should 
only be in each other’s way: it would not suit us at all 
to be invited to meet the Marquises of Tintenia and 
De Cheffoutaines, or the Counts of Bottlivu and Ker- 
strat, who are now among the list of his visitors. We 
never could venture to shake these great lords by the 
hand, or even to offer them a pinch of snuff.’ 

The dishes were now handed round, the wine circu- 
lated freely, and the good Bretons, who had never seen 
such a feast before, were well pleased with their enter- 
tainment. Dessert was placed on the table, and with 
it appeared Madame Madec and her danghter Lisa, 
who was a lovely brunette, just entering her thirteenth 
year. They saluted the assembled circle with cordial 
friendliness, and in return their health was drunk, per- 
haps somewhat noisily; then that of M. Madec: nor 
was that of his little son forgotten, though he was yet 
too young to be admitted to the family banquet. ‘The 
party soon afterwards broke up, but every word that 
had been said was duly retailed next day to the whole 
neighbourhood, and M. Madec’s conduct met with 
universal approbation. Welcomed by the oldest and 
most distinguished families of the neighbourhood, and 
receiving them at his house, he never neglected one of 
his humble relatives—he never was exposed to the un- 
worthy fear of being reproached with his origin, which 
rather became to him, in the eyes of all who knew him, 
an additional title of honour and respect. He shortly 
afterwards purchased the estate of Prat Arras, about 
a league from the town, and an elegant equipage bore 
him daily along the road which he had so often traversed 
barefoot. And yet, notwithstanding his rapid elevation 
of fortune, not one was ever known to envy him a posi- 
tion which he had acquired by his merits, and which 
he graced by his benevolence. The son of his own 
works, he was never known to utter a boasting word. 
Born in the most obscure class of society, no unworthy 
pride or trivial vanity ever caused him to wound an- 
other, or to forget himself. 

A third and a fourth child were born to him, and each 
time the same invitations were issued, and the same 
family circle assembled round the hospitable board. 

Five years passed away ; and in the midst of all this 
happiness, beloved by his family, honoured by his fel- 
low-citizens, M. Madec was smitten by the hand of 
death. An old wound reopened—all that medical skill 
could do was tried in vain—and he felt his end ap- 
proaching. The Bishop of Quimper came to see him 
+ = dying hours,and asked him for a confession of his 
aith. 

‘ My lord,’ said he, ‘ I have wandered through many 
lands, and seen many diverse faiths; but I know of 
none save Christianity which can soften the sorrows of 
the present, and shed a brightness over the future.’ 

These were almost his last words. He was followed 
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to the grave by the greater part of the population of 
Quimper, and to this day his name is remembered with 
veneration and affection by the inhabitants of his native 
town. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
PREJUDICE AGAINST CHLOROFORM. 


We observe it stated that chloroform has been employed 
in Edinburgh, in from 80,000 to 100,000 cases, without a 
single accident or bad eftect of any kind traceable to its use. 
Mr Carmichael, a surgeon of that city, commenting on the 
fact, says,‘ Would 80,000 or 100,000 full doses of opium, 
or antimony, or Epsom salts, or any other potent medicine, 
have been followed with as great impunity?’ Chloroform 
is now habitually used in Edinburgh in all kinds of surgical 
operations, down to tooth-drawing. It saves many lives 
which otherwise would sink under the nervous shock which 
is experienced from a severe operation undergone in a state 
of consciousness, Such is the published opinion of the 
discoverer of its use as an anaesthetic, the now celebrated 
Dr James Y. Simpson; and this opinion has not been 
gainsaid by any of the profession in Edinburgh. At the 
same time, chloroform has received the sanction and 
recommendation of the most authoritative bodies in 
France and the United States. Nevertheless the public 
of London is almost wholly denied the vast benefits of 
this agent, purely through the prejudices of the profes- 
sion. ‘This forms a curious illustration of the condition of 
medicine and of the medical mind in the metropolis, but it 
is not a newone. Not only is there a distaste amongst 
scientific men in England for everything that comes from 
the north, but there is a general benightedness in the 
London medical world. They opposed vaccination while 
it was embraced in the provinces; and to the indelible dis- 
grace of all concerned, inoculation with small-pox main- 
tained its ground in a London hospital devoted to the pur- 
pose a quarter of a century after Jenner's discovery. 

The London public should take this matter into their 
own hands. Let them not be too ready to lay stress upon 
accounts of fatal effects from chloroform. Of such there 
have been a few; but it is remarkable that in Edin- 
burgh, where the article is prepared in perfect purity, 
with the benefit of first-rate apparatus, and where it is 
administered with judgment and due care, not one acci- 
dent has happened. Even admitting that the accidents 
which have happened elsewhere were not avoidable by any 
degree of care, they should be placed beside the lives which 
have been saved by the special use of this agent. Taking 
the matter on still lower ground, the rejection of chloro- 
form, because of a few fatal cases, is no more rational than 
it would be to refuse to travel by railways because one 
person in several millions has been killed by a collision. 


SPECIMEN OF SUCCESSFUL AUTHORSHIP. 


In the village of Broughty Ferry, on the north bank of 
the Tay, there may be seen, perched on the brow of a hill 
covered over with the small houses commonly seen in sea- 
bathing villages, one with a curious turret at its extremity, 
suggesting tle idea of a rustic observatory. In this house 
lives one of the most successful and popular authors of 
Great Britain—Dr Thomas Dick. Everybody has seen, or 
at least heard of, Dr Dick’s ‘ Siderea] System,” ‘ Celestial 
Scenery,’ ‘ Christian tog gs | and other works uniting 
popular views of nature with religious doctrines and aspi- 
rations. Editions after editions of all of these writings have 
been published both in this country and America. They 
are excellent books of their kind, and probably will con- 
tinue to be extensively read until their science becomes 
obsolete, or some cleverer adapter of the same genus comes 
into the field. Now what is the condition of this active 
and successful author? He is an old man—scarcely less 
than eighty years old: he entertains in his house a middle- 
aged wife and a family of orphan grandchildren. Being a 
retired schoolmaster, he enjoys a pension of L.20 a year, 
besides about as much more from realised property. Now 
and then he writes a new book, or puts an old one through 
a new edition, and from that derives a few extra pounds. 
The sum of the whole is—poverty—poverty so great, that 
the postage of an American letter complimenting the author 
on his books often leaves him and his family with no re- 
source for a dinner but the herbs in his garden. It may 
seem strange that so many successful volumes should not 
give their author a better provision. The public does not 


know that a book may be highly successful, and yet pro- 
duce little money to the author. He is usually lad to 
write the book for a definite sum paid by the publisher. 
It is soon eaten up. The publisher himself, after paying 
all expenses, including a monstrous one for advertising, is 
seldom so well off as is commonly supposed; but un- 
doubtedly the best, because steadiest, benefits of success- 
ful writings are his. The legislature a few years ago, by 
way of a great benefit to authors, extended the period of 
copyright, whereby it will follow that the sons and grand- 
sons of existing puwhlishers will be making money in the 
twentieth century out of the works of the authors of the 
nineteenth. This is a boon of remarkably little present or 
prospective service to such men as Dr Dick. He, mean- 
while, starves in the midst of sixth and seventh editions, 
and while full of the assurance that his works will be a 
good dropping-goose to somebody about the year 1900. 

We are personally acquainted with Dr Dick, and believe 
him to be a thoroughly virtuous man, in no degree blame- 
able for the poverty which besets him. His is certainly a 
case for the public interference. It has been proposed to 
raise a subscription for him, but this would only add to 
the oppressive burthens under which the liberal few are 
groaning. Where we are sure, as in his case, that the man 
deserves well of the republic, the most equitable mode of 
rescue and remuneration is by the use of the funds of the 
state. We therefore join in the generally-expressed wish, 
that a moderate pension be settled by the minister upon 
this respectable veteran. 


THE POLES OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 


Mr Craik’s ‘ Romance of the Peerage’ is a favourable spe- 
cimen of the class of light historical works now in fashion, 
having the benefit of a more laborious, scholarly, and phi- 
losophical mind on the part of the author than is observable 
in most such writings. In a preliminary dissertation he 
gives a forcible contrast between what may be called the 
opposite poles in politics—namely, the hereditary and 
elective principles. He writes with an obvious leaning ; 
the passage is nevertheless highly suggestiye, and will pro- 
bably present the subject in a new light to many of even 
the more intelligent minds of out day. Mr Craik says— 
‘The thing that is of chief moment with regard to the 
place of highest dignity in a well-ordered commonwealth 
is, that it be filled. By whom it is filled is comparatively 
unimportant. 7 

‘One of the most beautiful among the simplifications of 
science is that by which, in the Arabic system of arith- 
metical notation, the figure is made to derive the greater 
part of its value from the place in which it stands. An 
analogous contrivance is equally available in a social or 
political system. Much of the force by which any such 
system is to be sustained and kept in motion may be ad- 
vantageously made to reside more in the place than in the 
person. Matters may be so arranged that it shall be not 
so much the individual as his position that rules and influ- 
ences. This force of the position is an incident of social 
efficiency which discriminates it from many other kinds of 
efficiency. A man cannot be made a sounder mathemati- 
cian by being appointed a professor of mathematics. If his 
mathematical knowledge or genius be but small, his profes- 
sorship will not make it more. But the sort of power that 
is required in the members of a social or political sys- 
tem is often only a power of weight or pressure. It is 
derived from their position much more than from them- 
selves. It makes itself felt not in directing, or even in im- 
pelling the machine of government, so much as in keeping 
its centre of gravity in the right place. It is neither the 
sail nor the rudder of the vessel, but rather the ballast or 
the keel. All that you have to do, therefore, to maintain 
in the machine a force of any desired amount, which shall 
continue to act in a direction that may be assigned, is to 
create certain positions or circumstances in which a cer- 
tain number of individuals shall always stand. The fixed 
positions will correct any irregularity of action that might 
otherwise be produced by the more variable or less deter- 
minable quantity of the individual minds and characters. 

‘The spirit of pure democracy spurns all this. It will 
have nothing but the action of the individual. Its prin- 
ciple is that of the old Roman arithmetical notation, 
in which position goes for nothing, and the symbol has 
always the same value wherever it stands. . . . No doubt 
that is the way to call up and bring into play the 
greatest amount of vital and progressive energy in a 
state. But there may be a superabundance of that ele- 
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ment. There may be too much of it, as well as there 
may be too little ; too much for the safety of the com- 
monwealth and the permanence of its institutions. Cole- 
ridge has admirably defined the first condition required in 
order to a sound constitution of the body politic, as con- 
sisting in “a due proportion of the free and permeative 
life and energy of the nation to the organised powers 
brought within containing channels.” And then he sub- 
joins—* What the exact proportion, however, of the two 
kinds of force should be, it is impossible to predetermine. 
But the existence of a disproportion is sure to be detected, 
sooner or later, by the effects. Thus the ancient Greek 
democracies, the hotbeds of art, science, genius, and civili- 
sation, fell into dissolution from the excess of the former ; 
the permeative powers deranging the functions, and by ex- 
plosions shattering the organic structures they should have 
enlivened. On the contrary, the republic of Venice fell by 
the contrary extreme. All political power was confined to 
the determinate vessels, and these becoming more and 
more rigid, even to an ossification of the arteries, the state, 
in which the people were nothing, lost all power of resist- 
ance ad extra.” 

‘As it is the tendency of aristocracy to organise and 
consolidate, and to do that to excess, so the opposite 
genius of democracy is jealous of all organisation. In an 
aristocratically-constructed system of government persons 
become institutions. With ourselves, for example, the 
king or queen is an institution—every peer is an institu- 
tion. It is the institution much more than the person that 
acts and tells. In America, again, or in France, the me- 
chanism of government is reduced as far as possible to a 
system of purely personal action. How the institution, for 
instance, of the presidency shall work, depends almost ex- 
clusively upon who shall be the person elected president. 
The power of every functionary may be carefully limited 
in many other ways; it may be surrounded in all directions 
by checks and counter-weights ; it may be formally minim- 
ised to the utmost ; but the most effective of all limitations 
and restrictions—that imposed by the absorption, as it 
were, and to a certain extent the extinction, of the officer 
in the office, of the person in the institution—is what is 
most sought to be avoided in a democracy. 

* With this disposition to regard the individual as every- 
thing in himself, the democratic spirit must be abhorrent 
of every form of the hereditary principle, the effect of 
which, wherever it is allowed to operate, is to make the 
individual only the link of a chain, by the other links of 
which he is at once supported and restrained. Democracy 
despises such support, and holds such restraint to be uni- 
versally both unnecessary and injurious. Yet the question 
is not to be disposed of, as it is often assumed that it may 
be, by a few commonplaces about natural rights, and the 
worthlessness of artificial distinctions. For some purposes 
artificial distinctions may be made as potential as any 
created by nature. The possibility of establishing such 
effective artificial distinctions does not admit of being dis- 
puted. It is quite true, as the song says, that although 
the king can make a belted earl, he cannot make an honest 
man ; but it is equally true, that although he cannot make 
an honest man, yet he can make a belted earl. And that, 
too, is something. The only question is the expediency of 
society ever exercising the power of giving to the indi- 
vidual a new value and importance, by assigning to him a 
particular position. It is a question to be discussed and 
decided, like all such social questions, upon a consideration 
and comparison of the whole advantages and disadvantages 
—the entire benefit on the one hand, and cost on the other, 
of the proposed arrangement.’ 


WHY WOMEN ARE UNHEALTHY. 


Many of the physical evils—the want of vigour, the inac- 
tion of system, the languor and hysterical affections—which 
are so prevalent among the delicate young women of the 
present day, may be traced toa want of well-trained mental 
power and well-exercised self-control, and to an absence of 
fixed habits of employment. Real cultivation of the intel- 
lect—earnest exercise of the moral powers—the enlarge- 
ment of the mind by the acquirement of knowledge, and the 
strengthening of its capabilities for effort, for firmness, for 
endurance of inevitable evils, and for energy in combating 
such as they may overcome, are the ends which educa- 
tion has to attain ; weakness, but become infirmity. The 
power of the mind over the body is immense. Let that 
power be called forth ; let it be trained and exercised, and 


vigour both of mind and body will be the result. There 
is a homely, unpolished saying, that ‘ it is better to wear 
out than to rust out ;’ but it tells a plain truth; rust con- 
sumes faster than use. Better—a million times better—to 
work hard, even to the shortening of existence, than to 
sleep and eat away this precious gift of life, giving no other 
cogni of its p ion. By work or industry, of what- 
ever kind it may be, we give a practical acknowledgment 
of the value of life, of its high intentions, of its manifold 
duties. Earnest, active industry is a living hymn of praise, 


anever-failing source of happiness: it is obedience, for it is 
God’s great law for moral existence.—The Physical Train- 
ing of Girls at School, by Madame de Wahl. 


ANGELS IN THE AIR. 


[Suggested by the remark of a little girl, who, observing large 
snow-flakes falling, exclaimed to her sister, ‘ Oh, don't hurt them, 
Mary ; there's angels in them!’ } 


Dark, darker grew the leaden sky, 
The wind was moaning low, 

And, shrouding all the herbless ground, 
Sad, silently, and slow, 

Wending from heaven its weary way 
Fell the white flaked snow 


A little child looked wondering on, 
As larger flakes fell near, 

And, clutching at her sister’s hand, 
Exclaimed with hushing fear, 

* Oh do not, Mary, do them harm— 
There’s angels in them, dear !’ 


*’Twas but,” say’st thou, ‘a child’s conceit ;’ 
But ah, the lesson prize— 

High instinct is best reasoning, 
The pure are still the wise: 

Man’s vaunted head what poor exchange 
For childhood’s heart and eyes! 


Things are to us as we to them ; 
Thought is but feeling’s wing ; 
And did but our cold withered hearts 
To earth less closely cling, 
We might see angels everywhere, 
And God in everything! 
8S. W. PARTRIDGE. 


GIGANTIC TREES IN VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

Last week I went to see two of the largest trees in the 
world, if not the very largest that have ever been mea- 
sured. They were both on a tributary rill to the North- 
West Bay River, at the back of Mount Wellington, and are 
what are here called Swamp Gums. One was growing, the 
other prostrate ; the latter measured to the first branch 
220 feet ; from thence to where the top was broken off 
and decayed, 64 feet, or 284 feet in all ; so that with the 
top it must have been considerably beyond 300 feet. It is 
30 feet in diameter at the base, and 12 at 220 or the first 
branch. We estimated it to weigh, with the branches, 440 
tons! The standing giant is still growing vigorously, with- 
out the slightest symptom of decay, and looks like a large 
church tower among the puny sassafras-trees. It measures, 
at 3 feet from the ground, 102 feet in circumference, and at 
the ground, 130 feet! We had no means of ascertaining 
its height (which, however, must be enormous) from the 
density of the forest. I measured another not forty yards 
from it, and at 3 feet it was 60 feet round ; and at 130 feet, 
where the first branch began, we judged it to be 40 feet ; 
this was a noble column indeed, and sound as a nut. I am 
sure that within a mile there are at least 100 growing trees 
40 feet in cireumference.—Letter from Rev. T. Ewing of Ho- 
bart Town, in the Botanical Gazette. 


PROGRESS OF THE NEWSPAPER PRESS, 

The ‘ Arrogant Journal’ is the title of a newspaper got 
up entirely (printing included) on board the Arrogant, 64, 
Captain Fitzroy, at Portsmouth, principally by the ward- 
room officers, one of whom (Lieutenant A. Dundas) has his 
name affixed as the sole proprietor. 
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